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THOSE 15 PER CENT ADVANCES 


If, as we are informed, the advanced rates that 
have recently been filed by the eastern carriers are 
the rates that were only a short time ago disap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in its decision in the fifteen per cent case, we are 
unable to understand the motive of the railroads 
in filling them or their reticent and evasive atti- 
tude in the matter of explaining what they mean. 
The latter we cannot understand in any case, for 
no matter what these tariffs propose, there must 
be accurate information within a short time and 
nothing is to be gained by trying to preserve 
secrecy. 

The suspicion that the carriers were trying to 
“put one over” under a misunderstanding as to 


the Commission’s procedure under the new amend- 
ment with respect to the filing of advanced rates, 


may have been without foundation. It had been 
suggested that the carriers thought that the Com- 
mission, in its announcement of August 10, meant 
that every tariff then in transit or forwarded be- 
fore August 15 would become effective without 
hearing or suspension, instead of, as the Commis- 
sion interprets its own ruling, that such tariffs 
would be received for filing without hearing and 
would then be subject to the procedure under the 
old law. It may be that they did think this or 
that, at least, they hurried with the tariffs in order 
that they might be filed without the necessity of 
Preliminary approval under the new law; but in 
any case they must have had the tariffs in course 
ol preparation, for otherwise they could not, be- 
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tween August 10 and 15, have done the necessary 
work. And what we are discussing now is the 
wisdom of an attempt to get now, without any 
new evidence that anybody knows of, a fifteen 
per cent advance in commodity rates that was re- 
fused by the Commission so recently as June 29 
last. 

The only excuse that we can see for such an 
attempt is that the railroads see a chance that the 
membership of the Commission may be so con- 
stituted, when these tariffs are finally considered, 
that the former decision may be reversed, at least 
in part. When the case was decided last June 
there were seven members of the Commission, 
one of whom—Commissioner Harlan—sided flatly 
with the carriers. Another member—Commis- 
sioner Clements—has since died, making it neces- 
sary for the President to appoint his successor. 
The President also has the appointment of two 
additional members under the new law, increasing 
the membership from seven to nine. If it should 
happen that the three new members to be ap- 
pointed by President Wilson favored the applica- 
tion of the carriers and Commissioner Harlan re- 
mained favorable, it would be necessary only for 
the carriers to win over one other member of the 
Commission to their way of thinking. There is 
no reason that we know of for thinking that such 
a change of opinion might take place, but it might 
be a chance worth taking from the point of view 
of the carriers if they have only this particular 
case in mind. And a more pronounced reversal 
of opinion even than that would be has been 
known to happen—in the five per cent case, for 
instance. 


But we believe that even should the carriers 
win in such an attempt they might stand to lose 
more than they could gain. In the first place, the 
members of the Commission who still disapproved 
the advance would probably feel more or less ag- 
grieved that a case which they had decided on 
what they conceived to be its merits had, by 
means of a shift in membership—by what might 
be considered “trick” methods, though perfectly 
legal and in proper form—been taken out of their 
hands and a reversal obtained in a few weeks or 
months without 
base a change. 
is quite likely that these commissioners would 
frown upon future proposals of the. carriers. It 
might be hard to convince them even when other- 
wise they might take a different attitude. 

The carriers would suffer also in the opinion of 
the public, which likes fair play and which, though 
it smiles at smartness, does not fully trust any but 
those who put their cards on the table. The rail- 


any new evidence on which to 
Human nature being what it is, it 
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roads, because of their patriotic, efficient, and en- 
ergetic method of tackling the problems arising 
out of the war, and for other reasons, have made 
wide strides in popular esteem and sympathy 
lately. The effect of this move, we believe, will be 
to temper that feeling, to put it mildly. This will 
be so even if it appears that there was no attempt 
to take advantage of the new law to “put some- 
thing over,” but it will be doubly true if the rail- 
roads have tried sharp practice. 

Mr. George Dallas Dixon, vice-president in —— 
of traffic, of the Pennsylvania system, advises us, 
as told in our news story, printed elsewhere in this 
number, that the tariffs filed are only carrying out a 
promise made to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that they would, as fast as possible, restore 
the relationships and differentials which existed be- 
fore the advance in class rates. 


CAR SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES 

“Unfilled car requisitions” is the phrase the 
American Railway Association has now adopted 
as a substitute for the former term, “car shortage.” 
It is explained that the old term is not strictly 
descriptive because it conveys the idea that on a 
given date there are not enough cars to fill requisi- 
tions that have been made, though it may happen 
that on that date there are plenty of idle cars at 
points where there are no orders for them. It 
matters little what phrase is used so long as we 
undersand what it means, but the change now 
made by the American Railway Association, after 
ten years’ use of the old phrase, is manifestly an 
effort to minimize the seriousness of the car short- 
age, present and expected. Just why that should 
be done we do not know. It is not a bad thing 
for shippers and everybody else to have the seri- 
ous so-called car shortage thrust upon their atten- 
tion that they may do their utmost to avert its 
consequences and keep it as low as possible. It 
may be a little embarrassing to the carriers for 
the car shortage to mount to serious proportions, 
but they have plenty to urge in their own defense, 
and anyhow they will be only hurting themselves 
if, out of pride or for any other reason, they seek 
to make the situation appear less serious than it is. 

While it is well to have a phrase that is accur- 
ately descriptive, and while what the American 
Railway Association says about duplicate requisi- 
tions being included in car shortage figures is 
doubtless true, it should be understood also that 
idle cars should not always be placed: to the credit 
of the railroads in considering car shortage. The 
fact that there are often plenty of cars idle at 
points where there are no orders for them might 
be due to inefficiency of the railroads in having 
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them where they are instead of where they are 
needed. To make the car supply situation entirely 
clear there ought perhaps also to be some show- 
ing as to cars in bad order that ought to have been 
repaired long since or at least as to which there 
is some room for argument with respect to the 
necessity for their being on the repair track. These 
factors have always existed, however, and there has 
been no misunderstanding among those who deal 
with such situations as to the meaning of “car sur- 
pluses and shortages” as the term has been used 
by the American Railway Association. 


UNFILLED CAR REQUISITIONS 


The American Railway Association reports that the 
railroads of the country, in their co-operative effort to give 
to the country the greatest possible amount of freight 
service, have effected an extraordinary improvement in 
freight car supply. 

Reports just compiled show that the excess of unfilled 
car requisitions over idle cars, or what is ordinarily but 
inaccurately termed car shortage, was only one-fourth as 
great on August 1, 1917, as on May 1, 1917. 

The excess of unfilled car requisitions on May 1 was 
148,627; on June 1 it was 106,649; on June 30 it was 77; 
682; and on August 1 it has been reduced to 33,776. 

This result has been accomplished at a time when the 
railroads are supplying from 15 to 20 per cent more freight 
service with the same number of cars than was being 
given this time last year, for the railroads handled in 
July a tremendous increase in both government and com- 
mercial traffic. 

The movement of cantonment supplies alone occupied 
the’full services of more than 30,000 cars. There was also 
an extraordinarily heavy demand for cars to transport 
food products, as well as materials to and from munition 
factories. 

The result above achieved has been accomplished by 
co-operation with the railroads and shippers, regulating 
bodies and the public in general. This co-operation has 
made possible the extensive loading of freight cars, more 
prompt unloading, the elimination of a large amount of 
unnecessary passenger train service, and an opportunity 
generally to utilize the railroad plant efficiently. 

The aim of the railroads at the present time is to put 
each car to the greatest possible use, to have empty cars 
placed where they are most needed, to prevent ovel- 
lapping and unnecessary service—in other words, to make 
the entire railroad system of the United States the most 
effective possible transportation agency in winning this 
war. 


EXCHANGE OF SERVICE ILLEGAL 


A decision upholding the ruling of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that the exchange of free services be 
tween telegraph companies and railroad companies is 
illegal was announced in Chicago August 21. The opinion 
was by Judge Evan A. Evans, acting in the eastern divi- 
sion of the northern district federal court of Illinois. 

The Commission’s contention was that the railroads must 
pay for telegraph service, and the telegraph companies for 
railroad services, even where there exists 9 contract for 
the exchange of such services gratis. 
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|Current Topics 
in Washington 


The New Advanced Rate Case.—An 
idea as to the size of the things with 
which the country is dealing and 
therefore engrossing its attention may 
be gained from the fact that up to 
this time not a line has been pub- 
lished in the non-technical newspa- 
pers about the proposal of the east- 
ern railroads to test the Commission 
again in respect of their desire to 
have a 15 per cent advance on com- 
modity rates, as well as on class rates. Before the war 
a proposal to add anywhere from $15,000,000 to $25,000,000 
to the freight bill, which is what this supplemental 15 
per cent case is believed to be, would have first page 
space. It may be the newspapers would publish something 
about the case if somebody would tell them about it. The 
railroads, however, have not had their press agents give 
any publicity to the matter and only those intimately in- 
terested read The Traffic World. t Perhaps the lack 
of attention will really be a good thing as enabling the 
Commission to deal with the subject without any publicity 
hysteria about the terrible financial condition of the rail- 
roads. It is generally believed the publicity in the 5 and 
15 per cent cases helped the railroads. It is known the 
President made sympathetic expressions about their con- 
dition while the 5 per cent case was pending, uttering the 
hope the Commission would give them that advance as a 
means of restoring prosperity. They obtained the 5 per 
cent increase in Central Freight Association territory on 
its merits. The war, it is believed, gave them the 5 per 
cent in the rest of the country, the assumption being that 
it would break them. Instead it was so good to them that 
in 1915 and 1916 they made more money than ever before. 
Since June they have been making more than they made 
in the banner year. In the four months preceding June, 
however, they were behind 1916, although, except in one 
of the four, they were equal to or superior to the corre- 
sponding months of the banner year, 1916. 





Reparation for the Carriers.—In general readjustments 
of rates the railroad lawyers have suggested that if the 
coaplaining shippers desired reparation for the traffic sent 
on ra*es that were held to be too high, they should be will- 
ing to pay the differences between the rates found to be 
to: low and the higher ones made effective as a result of 
the Commission’s decision. That argument was mentioned, 
for ihe first time, so far as can be recalled, in a report of 
the Commission in the decision on the complaint of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Company against 
the proprietary railroad. It was mentioned as if it were 
an argument worth thinking about. The fact that it was 
set forth in the report, it is believed, is worth thinking 
about by those who regard reparation as one of the most 
desirable things in connection with the regulation of rail- 
Toad rates. It is believed to indicate that the Commission 
is becoming more firmly convinced than ever that when 
there is a readjustment of rates, there shall be no repara- 
tion. Stated in another way it may be taken as meaning 
that carriers may make themselves reasonably certain of 
*scapine reparation on account of too high rates in one 
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place, by being sure that too low rates are being main- 
tained elsewhere, thereby forcing a readjustment of some 
width. In the case mentioned, the Commission’s report 
showed that the coal company claimed about $800,000 in 
reparation, but that if there was such a thing as an offset 
on account of too low rates the coal company would have 
had to pay about $300,000 in undercharges. Comment was 
made on the fact that the law recognizes no such offset. 
If it did, it may be suggested, the coal company would 
have been entitled to an award of about $500,000. Inas- 
much as the railroad company owns the coal company, or 
did when the case was filed, the harshness of the denial 
of reparation is considerably softened by the fact that the 
case was made the vehicle for observations on reparation 
that will probably bring more comfort to carriers than to 
complaining shippers. 


The Railroads and the Coal Shortage.—The general public 
apparently places all the blame for the coal shortage on the 
railroads and the mine operators. Production of soft coal 
during the week ending August 4, figures for which were 
made public two weeks later, showed a continuance of 
the decline which began with the week ending July 21. In 
that week the production was only 76 per cent of the full 
time capacity. During the week ended August 11, the pro- 
duction was only 72.8, which is almost as bad as the last 
week of June, the one that holds the record for unsatis- 
factoriness. Neither the railroads nor the operators were 
responsible for the loss in production, the public’s notion 
to the contrary notwithstanding. The car shortage de- 
creased from 13.9 per cent to 13.6. The mine disability 
cause of decreased production deGreased from 3.8 to 3.4. 
The decrease in production appears to have been due to 
labor shortage, strikes, no market and causes listed under 
the caption, “other causes.” The labor and strike shortage 
increased from 5.5 to 6.2; no market from 0.1 to 0.2; and 
other causes from 0.5 to 0.7. It is a fact that there are 
mines in Iowa that are closed because they have no orders 
for coal. That is supposed to be the fact in other parts 
of the country. Why there are no ofders to be filled is a 
mystery. It is possible, although not probable, that buyers 
have canceled orders because their experience has shown 
them that it is useless to give orders to certain mines be- 
cause they are so situated they cannot obtain an adequate 
supply of cars. One of the allegations made by the mine 
operators engaged in the lake cargo coal conference is 
that the people in the Northwest had not placed orders 
for coal in as large quantities as in other years. Shortage 
in labor is easily explained. The men have been going up 
for physical examination for their army service. Besides 
the government has been enlisting as many volunteers as 
possible and every now and then a miner gets tired of 
working for a net saving of $10 or $15 a month and enlists, 
where, if he is unmarried, he can make a saving of about 
$30 a month if he is nothing more than a buck private. 


_ “Uncle Sam” a Good Employer.—Government officials 
may be able to manage the coal business and run the rail- 
roads better than those who own them, because often the 
men in government service are much higher class than 


those in private employment. The chances, it is believed, 
are that the cost would be greater in the end. The gov- 
ernment just now is sowing its money in such a way as 
to make a drunken sailor really ashamed of his reputation 
for prodigality. It is paying its soldiers a minimum of $33 
a month, boarding and clothing them. It is hiring girls 
just out of school and paying them from $900 to $1,200 a 
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year to run type-writers. According to report among the 
newspaper correspondents in Washington, it paid one of 
the subordinates in the Bureau of Public Information, a 
youth who probably never received more than $30 a week 
from any newspaper, $6,500 a year for his services. That 
may be an exaggeration, but it helps illustrate the point 
that if the administration takes over coal or any other 
kind of business, it is not likely to be done either as effi- 
ciently or as economically as at present. The price of 
coal may be reduced, but it is suggested the man who gets 
his coal for less will simply have to pay more in taxes 
than the difference he will save in the years the business 
is in the hands of highly paid government subordinates. 
Some of the operations might, it is suggested, be made to 
show “profits,” as Postmaster General Burleson shows a 
surplus for the postal service; that is by deducting some 
of the expenses from all the receipts and calling the dif- 
ference a surplus. When an ordinary citizen gets upon the 
pay roll of the government he must be immediately sur- 
rounded by clerks, messengers and other subordinates to 
hedge him about and prevent the wasting of his time by 
the public. He must have much finer office furniture and 
more conveniences because the treasury is rich and there 
is nobody to say him nay, his superior being also engaged 
in living luxuriously, in his office, at the expense of the 
public. There are exceptions, as, for instance, E. H. De- 
Groot and H. C. Barlow, the two members of the car serv- 
ice division, who were drafted for that service. There are 
probably others, but they serve to show the rule to which 
they are exceptions. 


Government Control May Prevent Strikes.—There is a 
feeling "among a+ good many minor officials of railroads 
and traffic managers for shippers that the basic idea, 
among the men who make administration policies that the 
government’s taking control of ships and factories, is to 
obtain a better grip upon organized labor, with a view 
to preventing strikes or other stoppages of work on ac- 
count of disputes. Only once or twice in the history of 
this government have labor organizations threatened to 
strike in government plants. There is a fear, ‘causing 
great respect for the United States government, especially 
that part of it having to do with war and the mails. In 
England strikes are unlawful in ‘controlled plants.” The 
plants “under control” are not supervised, as migit be sus- 
pected. Only labor and profits in them are controlled. 
Kighty per cent of the war profits of such plants go into 
the nation’s treasury, and labor is forbidden to strike or 
cause any stoppage of the work. In France the same kind 
of involuntary servitude is enforced by simply calling all 
the workers employed in a factory, the control of which is 
desired, to the colors and then issuing military orders to 
them, failure to obey which creates the liability for death 
at sunrise through the agency of a firing squad. Nearly 
all the ships that have been taken over by the government 
are still in the hands of their owners for operation and 


management. Interference by the seaman’s union, there- 


fore, means the possibility of prosecution under the war 
legislation intended to prevent the giving of aid and com- 
fort to the enemy. Organized labor, in a number of war 
bills, has had exemption clauses inserted, putting its mem- 
bers outside the pale of those who might give aid and com- 
fort to the enemy by fostering strikes, but not in all. In 
England labor has consented to modifications of its rules, 
with the general proviso of a return to the pre-war condi- 
tion when peace has come. A. E. H. 
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ADVANCED RATE HEARINGS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

Hearings before Investigation and Suspension Board on 

August 28 will be devoted exclusively to tariffs proposing 

advances on fresh meats and live stock. Hearings on other 

tariffs proposing advances are not yet set. This for the 

benefit of those who may have inferred that other subjects 
would be considered on August 28. 


MOVEMENT OF COAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 
Faifax Harrison, chairman of the Railroads’ War Board, 
authorizes the following: 


Reports just received by the Railroads’ War Board show 
that the railroads carried 129,721 more carloads of bitu- 
minous coal from the mines in July this year than during 
July, 1916. 


This increase, which amounts to 20.4 per cent, makes 
available for consumption 6,486,000 tons of coal in excess 
of the amount that would have been available had the 
railroads merely duplicated their July, 1916, performance. 
Through co-operative effort, however, and by giving pref- 
erence to the movement of coal, the roads that handle 
the bituminous product loaded 764,965 cars last month, as 
against 635,244 cars in July, 1916. 

The first problem to which the Railroads’ War Board 
addressed itself, after being appointed to operate the rail- 
roads of the United States as a single transportation unit, 
was that of increasing the movement of coal and iron ore. 

The results so far achieved reflect great credit upon the 
effectiveness with which the railroads have addressed 
themselves to their task. The fact should not be over- 
looked, however, that the country this winter faces greater 
demands for coal and other traffic than ever before in its 
history, and the railroads are now working might and 
main in the interest of national efficiency and welfare to 
utilize effectively every faculty they possess. 

The railroads achieved an increase in their average 
daily loading of bituminous coal in July this year over 
the average amount loaded in June this year, loading an 
average of 30,599 cars a day in July, as compared with 
30,059 cars in June. There was an increase in the averl- 
age daily loading in all districts east of the Mississippi 
and an actual increase in the number of cars loaded in 
July this year, compared with the month previous, in the 
low volatile fields of Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia and eastern Kentucky and the high volatile coal 
fields of West Virginia. 


The most notable increase in the total shipments in 
July this year, as compared with July, 1916, occurred in 
Illinois, Indiana and western Kentucky. It amounted to 
84 per cent. 


The total increase in the amount of bituminous coal 
handled by the railroads for the months of April, May, 
June and July this year over the same months last year 
amounts to 578,536 cars, or approximately 28,886,000 tons. 
This is 25.10 per cent more than the amount handled for 
these four months in 1916, and is indicative of the in- 
creased efficiency shown by the railroads since they vol- 
untarily agreed to merge competitive activities and co 
ordinate their operations in a single continental railway 
system in order to produce a maximum of national trans 
portation efficiency during the period of the war. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


REPARATION DENIED 


CASE NO. 8867 (46 I. C. C., 506-510) 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN COAL COM- 
PANY VS. DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WEST- 
ERN RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Submitted January 5, 1917. Opinion No. 4742. 

Where a wide readjustment, involving both increases and re- 
ductions, results from an investigation of a general rate 
structure and it appears that substantial justice would not 
be advanced by an award of reparation, the Commission 
in many cases has denied such claims. Applying that 
principle to the facts shown of record here, and giving 
due consideration also to the relationship between the 
complainant and the defendant as disclosed by the evi- 
dence, reparation is denied on the complainant’s ship- 
ments of anthracite coal from the Wyoming fields, in the 
state of Pennsylvania, to tidewater and other points, and 
the complaint is dismissed. 

HARLAN, Commissioner: 

Under its order of June 10, 1912, the Commission en- 
tered upon and subsequently completed a general investi- 
gation of the rates, practices, rules, and regulations gov- 
erning the transportation of antharcite coal from the Wy- 
oming, Lehigh, and Schuylkill regions, in the state of Penn- 
sylvania, to tidewater and to interior points on the lines 
of the initial anthracite carriers; and in Rates for Trans- 
portation of Anthracite Coal, 35 I. C. C., 220 (The Traffic 
World, Aug. 21, 1915, p. 436), hereinafter referred to as 
the Anthracite Case, the rates then in effect to various 
points were found to be unreasonable, the respondents 
being required to fix for the future the reasonable maxi- 
mum rates there prescribed. The report was issued on 
July 30, 1915, but the rate readjustment required by it 
did not become effective until April 1, 1916, and our find- 
_ did not therefore become operative until the latter 

ate, 

In the complaint here before us, filed on May 9, 1916, 
it is alleged that during the period from May 1, 1914, to 
April 1, 1916, the complainant made numerous shipments 
over the defendant’s rails from the Wyoming district to 
tidewater under the rates found to be unreasonable in 
the Anthracite Case. It now asks reparation on these 
shipments in the amount of approximately $800,000, based 
on the difference between the rates actually paid and the 
charges that would have been paid had the rates subse- 
quently fixed by the Commission been effective when the 
shipments moved. The defendant admits that the trans- 
portation conditions disclosed in the general investiga- 
tion prevailed throughout the period just mentioned. 

The anthracite investigation, the record of which is 
made a part of this record, was quite general in char- 
acter. The testimony showed not only that the practices 
of the carriers and their affiliated coal companies were 
unlawful, but that the railroad companies and the coal 
companies were so closely associated with each other 
through common stock ownership as to create conditions 
obviously contrary to the public interest. Those relations 
were condemned and the unlawful concessions made by 
the railroads to the coal companies with which they were 
a affiliated were discussed at some length. Id., 239, 


The rates on coad from the Pennsylvania anthracite 
fields to practically all destinations in official classifica- 
tion territory have been thoroughly revised during the 
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past two years. Most of the reductions were the result 
of our conclusions in the Anthracite Case, but many in- 
creases were also made as a result of the findings and 
order in that case, particularly in the rates on the smaller 
sizes of anthracite coal. In Anthracite Coal Rates to Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Other Points, 35 I. C. C., 702 (The Traffic 
World, Aug. 21, 1915, p. 468), we approved certain in- 
creased rates from the Pennsylvania mines to Chicago, 
Peoria, and St. Louis, and a number of other points. 
That proceeding, as the report shows, was virtually a part 
of the Anthracite Case, and the two cases were decided 
on the same date. In the thought that it might be help- 
ful to have some general impression as to the nature and 
the extent of the readjustment of rates to various points 
that followed in consequence of the two decisions, a care- 
ful study has been made by the Commission’s tariff di- 
vision of the changes in rates on the various sizes of 
anthracite coal from the Pennsylvania fields to prac- 
tically all points in official classification territory and to 
a number of Canadian points shown in the same tariffs. 
Most of the changes became effective after the cases 
above referred to were submitted: In making this study 
all the tariffs embraced in the two proceedings were ex- 
amined, together with all the tariffs showing through 
rates from the Pennsylvania mines to points in official 
classification territory, under which the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western is the originating line, whether the 
tariffs were published by that carrier or by others. The 
result appears on the following table: 


Table showing number of increases’and reductions during the 
last two years in the rates on anthracite coal from the 
anthracite region in the state of Pennsylvania to the ter- 
ritory designated. 

————Increases——_____, 

Pre- Buck- 

pared wheat Smaller 
To— sizes Pea No. 1 sizes 

Chicago, Peoria, 101 84 Peay okie 

Tidewater points] 354 355 767 1,107 

New England and Canadat.. 1,179 1,175 ieee §4,051 

——————Reductions———_——__, 

Pre- Buck- 

pared wheat Smaller 
To— sizes Pea No. 1 sizes 

Chicago, Peoria, etc.*......... peas ee —— mers 

Tidewater points7 1,534 1,524 825 966 

New England and Canadatf.. 1,412 1,726 “se~ §4,871 

Total increases, 9,173. Total reductions, 12,858. 


* These increases resulted from our approval of the rates 
proposed in Anthracite Coal Rates to Chicago, Ill., and Other 
Points, supra. The increases shown under ‘‘Pea’’ include those 
for the smaller sizes. These figures do not include the changes 
made by the Pennsylvania to points in central freight associa- 
tion territory effective Dec. 20, 1915. Those changes, princ- 
ipally reductions, apparently had no connection with the two 
cases referred to in the text. 

+ Includes also many local points in trunk line territory. 

t Includes also many points in trunk line territory not em- 
braced in the preceding item. 

§ Includes buckwheat Nos. 1, 2, 3, and bird's-eye. 


The table has been prepared with care, and its general 
accuracy may therefore be presumed; but its exact sig- 
nificance cannot be determined without investigating the 
tonnage moving under each of the rates in question; an 
increase in the rate to Chicago, for example, or a reduc- 
tion in the tidewater rate to New York harbor would prob- 
ably be of greater importance than a hundred changes to 
points where the consumption of coal is small. Both the 
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increases and reductions, however, include many rates 
under which a heavy tonnage moves. But in any event the 
rate increases have béen large in number and the ton- 
nage affected thereby substantial; allowing a liberal mar- 
gin for errors in the figures gathered, the table shows 
how general in character the readjustment was and indi- 
cates clearly that a fair solution of the question presented 
for determination in this proceeding cannot be reached 
by giving consideration only to the reductions in rates 
that followed upon the report in the Anthracite Case. 

An award of reparation is not infrequently withheld in 
cases where a wide readjustment of rates has been made 
as the result of the Commission’s findings in a general 
investigation. In such instances the revision is intended 
to bring the entire future rate structure into closer ap- 
proximation and harmony with the conditions surround- 
ing the service. Thereafter some of the shippers must 
pay higher rates while others will enjoy lower rates. Al- 
though, in connection with such a readjustment the law 
affords no remedy to the carrier with respect to ship- 
ments in the past under rates that may have been too 
low, it not infrequently happens that some of the ship- 
pers, who are to have lower rates for the future, demand 
reparation on their past shipments on the theory that the 
rates under which they moved were too high. The situa- 
tion before us here is illustrative. During the period for 
which the complainant is seeking reparation it shipped 
3,164,946.05 tons of coal at rates lower than those estab- 
lished after our findings and order in the Anthracite Case 
were announced; the complainant paid in freight charges 
on those shipments $394,512.84 less than it would have 
paid if the present rates had been in effect when the 
shipments moved. There is no provision of law permit- 
ting the set-off of this sum against the amount of repara- 
tion sought by the complainant, and this fact, of course, 
is not determinative of the complainant’s claim. Never- 
theless, the figures are of interest as indicating the gen- 
eral nature and effect of the readjustment. When such a 
revision results from our findings, all the shippers under 
the schedule are affected either one way or another by 
the changes made, and as the readjustment is general, it 
has been thought, under the particular circumstances ap- 
pearing in various cases that have come before us, that 
substantial justice would not be advanced by awards of 
reparation to those making such demands. This course, 
in the light of the facts developed in those cases, seems 
to have been within the spirit and the meaning of those 
provisions of the act that relate to reparation; and in the 
public interest an order requiring a revision of a general 
rate structure ought not to be embarrassed and compli- 
cated by awards of reparation, as a necessary consequence 
of such a revision, unless from all the circumstances and 
facts surrounding the service and the traffic, as they are 
disclosed upon the record, the Commission feels that es- 
sential justice requires such awards. In Rates on Bitum- 
inous Coal, 36 I. C. C., 401, 428 (The Traffic World, Nov. 
27, 1915, p. 1114), we said: 


Reparation is asked by complainants in many of these cases. 
However, in such an extensive readjustment of rates as that 
here involved, and following the principles announced in Ap- 
palachia Lumber Case, 25 I. C. C., 193, 197, and Anadarko Cot- 
ton OFF Co. va. A.. T. @& BS. F. Ry. Co., 20 I. C. C., 43, we are 
of opinion that reparation should not be awarded. 


To the same effect were Memphis Freight Bureau vs. 
I. C. R. R. Co., 27 I. C. C., 507 (The Traffic World, July 
19, 1913, p. 147; Rates on Bananas from Gulf Ports, 30 
I, C. C., 510 (The Traffic World, June 20, 1914, p. 1245); 
Royster Guano Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co., 31 I. C. C., 458 
(The Traffic World, July to Dec., 1914, p. 408); Midconti- 
nent Oil Rates, 36 I. C. C., 109 (The Traffic World, Aug. 
28, 1915, p. 537); Oklahoma Traffic Asso. vs. A. & S. Ry. 
Co., 36 I. C. C., 329 (The Traffic World, Nov. 27, 1915, p. 
1100); The Missouri River-Nebraska Cases, 40 I. C. C., 
201; and Cudahy Packing Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 
42 I. C. C., 579 (The Traffic World, Jan. 27, 1917, p. 190). 

The record shows that when the shipments in question 
moved the complainant was, and that it still is, a sub- 
sidiary of the defendant, and that the defendant has en- 
deavored in various ways, both lawful and unlawful, to 
give preferences and advantages to the complainant. The 
payment of freight charges by the complainant to the 
defendant seems to have been largely the transfer of 
money from one pocket to another. That fact, however, 
does not simplify or aid the complainant’s demand for an 
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order of reparation. Moreover, an award of damages in 
the present proceeding, from some points of view, would 
simply be an extension, under our authority and with 
our approval, of the practices condemned in the Anthra- 
cite Case. 

Upon all the evidence of record both in the present case 
and in the general investigation we find and conclude 
that the complainant is not entitled to reparation, and an 
order will be entered dismissing the complaint. 


RATES ON CROSSTIES 


In No. 8925, Houston Tie & Lumber Co. vs. Morgan's 
La. & Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al., opinion No. 4731, 46 
I. C. C. 469-70, the Commission has condemned as unrea- 
sonable rates on crossties from points in Louisiana, on 
the principal respondent’s rails to Smithville, Brookshire 
and Spring, Tex., to the extent that they exceeded the con- 
temporaneous rates on cypress lumber between the same 
points, and ordered reparation for the difference. 


JOHNSON CITY RATES 


CASE NO. 7865 (46 I. C. C., 527-535) 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF JOHNSON CITY, 
TENN., VS. SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
ET AL. 


PORTIONS OF FOURTH SECTION APPLICATIONS 
NOS. 1548 AND 1952. 


Submitted November 4, 1915. Opinion No. 4748. 


Class and commodity rates on traffic moving from Cincinnati, 
or through Cincinnati from beyond, to Johnson City, Tenn., 
by way of St. Paul or Speer’s Ferry, found not to be un- 
reasonable, but to subject Johnson City to undue prejudice 
and disadvantage by reason of the unduly preferential 
rates accorded to Bristol, Tenn.-Va. 


HARLAN, Commissioner: 

The complaint herein attacks as unreasonable and un- 
justly discriminatory all class and comomdity rates from 
the Ohio and Mississippi river crossings and beyond, also 
from central freight association and Buffalo-Pittsburgh 
territories, to Johnson City, which is in the extreme 
northeastern part of the state of Tennessee and is served 
by the Southern, the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, and the 
Eastern Tennessee & Western North Carolina railroads. 
The unjust discrimination is alleged to result from rates 
that are unduly preferential of other localities, particu- 
larly the city of Bristol, which is on the Tennessee-Vir- 
ginia boundary 25 miles northeast of Johnson City. Bris- 
tol is the northern terminus of the Knoxville division of 
the Southern Railway and is served also by the Norfolk 
& Western and the Virginia & Southwestern railways; it 
has a population of 15,000 persons, while that of Johnson 
City numbers 10,000 people. The country surrounding 
the two communities is not adapted to agriculture, but 
both have become manufacturing and jobbing centers of 
importance and as such are in active competition with 
one another. 

The rates to Bristol, from the territories of origin just 
mentioned, are lower than the rates from the same points 
of origin to Johnson City, and as the latter point is di- 
rectly intermediate to Bristol over some routes, depart- 
ures from the fourth section of the act to regulate com- 
merce are alleged; these departures are covered by ap- 
propriate applications that were heard as a part of this 
proceeding. The complaint asks for the establishment 
of rates to Johnson City that shall not exceed those con- 
temporaneously in effect from the same points of origin 
to Bristol. 

Inasmuch as the rates to Johnson City from the Ohio 
River crossings and from points beyond are made on the 
basis of the lowest combination and therefore bear a 
definite relation to the Cincinnati rates, and since the 
distances from that city are fairly representative it will 
be taken as a typical point of origin. The distances over 
several routes from Cincinnati to Bristol and Johnson 
City are shown in the following table: 


Distances from 
Cincinnati to— 
Johnson 
Bristol City 
ppalachia 
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As will be seen, the short-line distance from Cincinnati 
to Bristol is over the Louisville & Nashville to Appalachia, 
in the state of Virginia, and thence by the Virginia & 
Southwestern through Speer’s Ferry, a haul of 364 miles; 
the short-line distance to Johnson City is over the same 
route to Speer’s Ferry and thence by the Carolina, Clinch- 
field & Ohio, making a haul of 363 miles. Traffic from the 
west routed over the Norfolk & Western to either John- 
son City or Bristol is handled over the same rails as far 
as laeger, in the state of West Virginia. The haul from 
that point to Johnson City is 165 miles, of which 87 miles 
is over the rails of the Norfolk & Western and the bal- 
ance over the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway, here- 
inafter called the Clinchfield; the distance from Iaeger 
to Bristol over the rails of the Norfolk & Western is 228 
miles. Over this route, therefore, Johnson City is 63 
miles nearer to Cincinnati than is Bristol. From Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Pittsburgh, Detroit, and other points in 
that general territory the short-line distances to both 
Bristol and Johnson: City are in connection with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio through Kenova on the Ohio River, 
in the state of West Virginia, and thence over the Clinch- 
field through Elkhorn City. Johnson City traffic moves 
from the latter point over the rails of the Clinchfield, a 
total distance from Kenova of 250 miles. Traffic to Bris- 
tol may move from Elkhorn City over the Clinchfield to 
Speer’s Ferry, thence by the Virginia & Southwestern, 
the distance from Kenova over this route being also 250 
miles; it may also move from Kenova over the Norfolk 
& Western rails alone, a distance of 374 miles. 

Bristol is the southwestern treminus of the Bristol di- 
vision of the Norfolk & Western and is on the line divid- 
ing the official from the southern classification territory; 
its rates are, and for more than 20 years have been, 
based on official classification ratings, while the rates to 
Johnson City are based on the southern classification 
ratings. Since 1893 the class rates to Bristol from New 
York-Chicago percentage group points have been con- 
structed by the addition of certain arbitraries to the rates 
from those points to the so-called Virginia cities. These 
arbitraries for the first six classes are in cents per 100 
pounds as follows: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
5 ee 8 7 6 5 


This is the lowest scale on the Norfolk & Western 
and is for a haul of 5 miles or less. The circumstances 
surrounding the establishment of these rates and arbi- 
traries have been so fully discussed in other proceedings 
as not to require further mention here. Rates from the 
same points of origin to Johnson City are, with one ex- 
ception, constructed by adding to the rates to Bristol 
what is said of record to be the local distance scale of 
the Southern Railway for a 25-mile haul, the distance be- 
tween Bristol and Johnson City. An examination of the 
tariffs of that carrier on file with the Commission shows 
that the rates are specific rates and in cents per 100 
pounds are as follows: 


. ee ae 2S ee ee eS eS 
26 24 22 18 16 12 12 13 10 10 18 


The rates on the first six classes to Johnson City from 
Chicago, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh, constructed as above 
explained, and in effect at the time of the hearing, are 
compared in the following table with the rates from the 
Same points of origin to Bristol: 


Fi From— To— 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Chicago* ....... a eres See 84 2 55 39 $3.27 

Dente dass cers sonngon City «..<0¢0 110 96 77 57 49 3 
Cleveland ..... ne Bee ie bo 66% 57 48% 31 26 21 
D0 setnier wos Johnson City ........ 92% 81 65% 49 42 33 
Pitsburg: .;.. DStOUGN cscs se-csiweeses 86% 73 55% 39 34 26 
ER ee | Johnson City ........ 112% 97 77% 57 50 38 


The single exception to the basis just described is in 
the rates from Cincinnati and Louisville territory. Prior 
to our finding in The Five Per Cent Case, 32 I. C. C., 325 
(The Traffic World, Dec, 26, 1914), the rates to Bristol 
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from these two points were made in the same manner as 
those from the other points involved in the complaint. 
And, while under the authority of that case the rates 
from these other points of origin to Bristol were in- 
creased, the Cincinnati and Louisville rates, being gov- 
erned by southern classification, remained unchanged. 
In the following table the rates on the first six classes 
from Cincinnati to Johnson City are contrasted with the 
rates to Bristol: 








To— 1 2 3 5 6 
eS rere 100 87 34D 35.5 
DL, i a bien asnnwere sca metans 71-6 63 47.3 30.4 24.9 

Bristol in excess of Johnson 
Ra. “sot starscsawsesernio 23.4 24 20.7 Ti -44 16.6 


According to the route selected, it is stated of record 
that the distances from Cincinnati to Johnson City are 
less than the mileages to Bristol by from 1 to 64 miles, 
the Bristol distances ranging from 364 to 520 miles, as 
compared with 363 to 456 miles to Johnson City. The 
short-line distance to Bristol of 364 miles, as hereinbefore 
stated, is over the route of the Louisville & Nashville to 
Appalachia, and thence by the Virginia & Southwestern; 
the short-line distance of 363 miles shown by the com- 
plainant to Johnson City is over the same route as far 
as Speer’s Ferry, and thence by the Clinchfield. The 
Virginia & Southwestern, however, does not participate 
in the handling of traffic from Cincinnati and points bas- 
ing thereon to Johnson City in connection with the route 
through Speer’s Ferry. It receives Johnson City traffic 
at Appalachia and hauls it to destination through Bristol 
and thence over the line of its parent company, the South- 
ern Railway. The distance over this route is 389 miles. 
The shortest available route from Cincinnati to Johnson 
City is over the Louisville & Nashville to Jellico, and 
thence by the Southern Railway, a haul of 388 miles, as 
hereinbefore stated. So far, therefore, as the Louisville 
& Nashville routes are concerned, the distance to John- 
son City is 24 miles greater than the minimum distance 
to Bristol. The complainant lays great stress on the fact 
that the opening of the Elkhorn City extension of the 
Clinchfield has given Johnson City a new and shorter 
route from some of the points of origin involved in the 
complaint. It has as a matter of fact reduced the distance 
from Pittsburgh and points in the Buffalo-Pittsburgh zone 
by about 50 miles. It has not, however, reduced the 
short-line distance either to Johnson City or to Bristol 
from Cincinnati or from points from which the short- 
line distance is made through Cincinnati, including Chi- 
cago and the important territory taking Chicago rates. 
It is seldom, however, that distance is the sole factor 
to be considered in fixing reasonable rates. In Union 
Tanning Co. vs. S. Ry. Co., 26 I. C. C., 159 (The Trafiic 
World, March 1, 1913, p. 527), we said, page 164: 


While in fixing reasonable rates and relative rate adjust- 
ments distance must always be considered as bearing both 
upon cost to the carrier in performing the service and the 
value of the service to the shipper, there are many other facts, 
such as density or sparsity of traffic over and along the lines 
of movebent, comparative cost of construction and operation, 
and competitive conditions, which must be given weight. In 
some situations the other facts and conditions are so nearly 
uniform or similar that distance becomes the dominating factor 
in the relative adjustment of rates, while in others distance 
becomes within limitations a minor factor because of the dom- 
inating and controlling force of other facts and conditions; 
hence many striking inconsistencies would be apparent in dif- 
ferent rate adjustments made by orders of this and state 
commissions, as well as voluntarily by the carriersy if exam- 
ined and compared with regard to distance alone. If the Com- 
mission should dispose of these rate questions and contro- 
versies by resort alone or mainly to comparative distance, ton- 
mile earnings, and estimated relative earnings above the esti- 
mated so-called ‘‘out of pocket’’ cost to the carrier for each 
service performed, there could always be found standards for 
the reduction of every rate to the basis of the lowest, what- 
ever may have compelled or induced its establishment. For 
the Commission to adopt such a course would inevitably lead 
to a continuous process of reducing the carriers’ revenue, a 
result which would be detrimental to the public interest as 
well as unjust to the carriers. 


Taking Cincinnati and Louisville as typical points of 
origin, the rates to Johnson City are generally no higher 
than the local rates in the southeast, or the rates in Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, and Oklahoma; they are not higher 
than the rates of the Clinchfield, the distance scales of 
the Louisville & Nashville and other southeastern car- 
riers, excluding, however, the Norfolk & Western. Un- 
accompanied, however, by definite proof of substantially 
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similar operating conditions, these comparisons are of 
no great value. The defendants also compared the rates 
to Johnson City with the distance scale prescribed in 
Fourth Section Violations in the Southeast, 31 I. C. C., 
153 (The Traffic World, May 16, 1914, p. 943); 32 I. C. C., 
61 (The Traffic World, July to Dec., 1914, p. 865). This 
scale, however, named the maximum rates to be charged 
in that territory, without regard to operating conditions 
or the volume of traffic. The class rates in effect to 
Johnson City at the time of the hearing were said by 
the defendants to be lower than at any previous time 
except in 1894. 

The Clinchfield before building into Johnson City 
agreed to publish tariffs giving to that point the Bristol 
basis of rates and, relying upon this promise, certain 
investments of a substantial nature have been made by 
business men of that city. The Clinchfield is now will- 
ing to fulfill this promise. It therefore admits the allega- 
tions of the complaint, but the Norfolk & Western and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, which reach the river crossings 
and basing points, refuse to join with it in putting the 
Bristol scale of rates in effect to Johnson City. In fixing 
reasonable rates their effect on the general prosperity 
of all the carriers serving that section should be con- 
sidered; and in weighing the reasonableness of the rates 
to Johnson City we must consider the effect of those 
rates not only upon the Clinchfield, but also upon the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, the Southern, 
the Louisville & Nashville, Norfolk & Western, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, and the other carriers serving the terri- 
tory in which Johnson City is located. In the light of 
the facts appearing of record we find the rates com- 
plained of to be not unreasonable. Nor does the record 
justify us in prescribing to Johnson City rates on a basis 
lower than it now enjoys. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio, while participating in joint 
rates to both Bristol and Johnson City, states that the 
Norfolk & Western is responsible for the present ad- 
justment to Bristol. The Norfolk & Western, on the 
other hand, contends that the rates established by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio to points intermediate to Norfolk 
influenced it in extending to Bristol the trunk line basis 
of rates. The Louisville & Nashville and Southern dis- 
claim any responsibility for the rate adjustment to Bris- 
tol and show of record that not only did they object 
vigorously to the extension of the trunk line basis to 
that point, but that the objection has been a continuing 
one against rates which they regard as unreasonably, 
abnormally, and excessively low. As a matter of fact, the 
Southern did not meet the rates fixed by the Norfolk & 
Western for more than a year. During this period the 
first-class rate of the Southern from Cincinnati to John- 
son City was $1.22; that of the Norfolk & Western, $1 
per 100 pounds. 

The practice of making rates to Johnson City by add- 
ing certain arbitraries to the rates to Bristol has been 
in effect for many years. The defendant carriers, in 
justification of the discrimination against Johnson City, 
contend that the extension of the trunk line basis of 
rates to that point would lead to similar demands from 
other communities and finally result in the establish- 
ment to the entire southeastern territory of rates made 
on the trunk line basis. They submit that because of 
the lesser volume of traffic, the sparsity of population 
and other conditions prevailing in the south, the carriers 
operating in that territory could not successfully do su 
on the trunk line basis of rates. They endeavor to 
justify the discrimination in favor of Bristol on the 
ground also that competitive conditions exist there which 
do not exist at Johnson City. Although Bristol is larger 
than Johnson City, the natural advantages of the two 
communities appear to be fairly comparable. Bristol has 
profited by its strategic situation as the terminus of two 
trunk lines, one extending eastwardly and influenced by 
the trunk line rate basis, the other extending south and 
west, but together with its connections also competing 
for the larger volume of traffic originating in official 
classification territory. On the other hand, while Bristol 
has no direct connection to the south, the Clinchfield, 
which runs through Johnson City to the Carolina ter- 
ritory, has enlarged the transportation facilities of that 
city. 

The development of Johnson City as a manufacturing 
and jobbing center is of more recent origin than the 
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growth of Bristol, and in the past its intermediate situa- 
tion on the line of a distinctively southern carrier has 
prevented it from securing at the hands of the carriers 
rates comparable with those maintained to Bristol. The 
two communities, as before stated, are active competi- 
tors for the trade of the contiguous territory, but the 
rate adjustment in effect to Bristol enables its manv- 
facturers and jobbers to control to some degree the busi- 
ness of a portion of the near-by territory which ordinarily 
would be common to both towns. While the natural ad- 
vantages and the transportation facilities of the two com- 
munities are substantially similar, the carriers have, by 
a rate-making policy growing out of their competition 
with one another, discriminated against Johnson City. 
A few illustrations of the situation will suffice: The 
freight charges on a car of nails and wire weighing 
40,151 pounds shipped from Pittsburgh to a dealer at 
Johnson City were $136.51; a dealer at Bristol would 
have paid freight charges on the same shipment amount- 
ing to $104.39. The rate on packing-house products from 
Cincinnati to Bristol is 30.4 cents; to Johnson City, 36 
cents per 100 pounds. Because of the rates in effect on 
automobiles, it is cheaper for the Johnson City dealer 
to have shipments made to him at Bristol and bring the 
automobiles over the wagon roads to Johnson City under 
their own power. In 1880 Johnson City had a population 
of 685; in 1910 this had increased to 8,502. In the same 
period the population of Bristol had increased from 3,209 
to 13,395. The carriers point to the rapid and substan- 
tial growth of Johnson City as evidence that the Bristol 
rates result in no unjust discrimination, but from the 
facts of record we think that the contrary has been shown. 

In Gump vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 14 I. C. C., 98 (The 
Traffic World, July 4, 1908, p. 46), class rates as well as 
certain commodity rates from the Atlantic seaboard 
cities to Johnson City were complained of as unreason- 
able and unduly preferential of Bristol and Morristown. 
The history of the rate adjustment to Bristol was set 
forth in that case, and although it was there shown that 
the Southern Railway had been obliged to meet at Bris- 
tol the rates of other lines, we nevertheless said, page 
106: 


The Southern’s justification in meeting the Bristol rate does 
not, however, justify the adjustment via Bristol to Johnson 
City and Morristown established by the Norfolk & Western 
and its connections. The Norfolk & Western, with the Vir- 
ginia & Southwestern and the East Tennessee’ & Western North 
Carolina, as well as in connection with the Southern, make two 
other routes to Johnson City, and the rates via these routes 
have been established by the voluntary acts of the carriers 
parties thereto. 


As to the contention in that proceeding that Johnson 
City had prospered, we said, page 108: 


It is true that the complainants in these cases have been 
prosperous and that their several concerns have increased 
their business from time to time, but it is evident that this 
has been done in the face of an adverse rate adjustment and 
is due to natural advantages and conditions and the rapid de- 
velopment of Johnson City within the past three years. They 
should not be hampered with a discriminatory rate adjustment 
because of their prosperity of their natural advantages. 


With respect, however, to traffic from the west the 
situation at Johnson City differs from that considered in 
the Gump Case, supra. The record makes it clear, we 
think, that the Norfolk & Western is directly responsible, 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio indirectly responsible, for 
the present adjustment to Bristol. Each of these car- 
riers is now a voluntary party to through routes and 
joint rates to Johnson City, and in the case of the Nor- 
folk & Western the distance over one route is less and 
the operating conditions superior to those prevailing over 
its own one-line route to Bristol. 

Upon all the facts of record we conclude and find that 
the present class and commodity rates on traffic moving 
from Cincinnati, or through Cincinnati from beyond, to 
Johnson City either by way of St. Paul or Speer’s Ferry, 
subject Johnson City to undue prejudice and disad- 
vantage and are unduly preferential of Bristol, within 
the meaning of section 3 of the act to regulate com- 
merce, to the extent that such rates to Johnson City 
exceed the rates to Bristol. An appropriate order will 
be entered to give effect to these conclusions. 

As hertofore stated in the rate adjustment here under 
consideration there are certain departures from the fourth 
section that are covered by fourth section applications, 
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portions of which were heard with the complaint. The 
rates in question, however, are generally the same as 
those involved in Rates to Points in Virginia and North 
Carolina, Fourth Section Applications Nos. 458 et seq., 
now pending. That proceeding is of broad scope and 
covers the rates from the Ohio River crossings and re- 
lated points to all points in the states of Virginia and 
North Carolina. Under these circumstances the con- 
sideration of the fourth section questions presented by 
this record will be reserved until a determination is 
reached upon the applications last mentioned. 


RATES ON CEDAR LUMBER 


Afier November 15, unless the Commission modifies its 
order in No. 8487, George C. Brown & Co. vs. Southern 
et al., opinion No. 4749, 46 I. C. C., 536-40, rates on cedar 
lumber from North Carolina to Official Classification terri- 
tory will be no higher than rates on common lumber, 
though rates on cedar from the north Pacific Coast are 
ten cents higher. At present the cedar rates from points 
on the seaboard are three cents over common lumber to 
both Eastern Trunk Line and C. F. A., while from points 
on the Southern carries rates to C. F. A. three cents higher 
than common lumber and four cents higher to Eastern 
Trunk Line. The complaint asserted that rates on cedar 
were from three to eight cents over common lumber. 

Commissioner McChord said the net result of the prac- 
tices of the two carriers mentioned was cedar rates over 
common lumber rates in the figures hereinbefore men- 
tioned. He discussed the varying reports as to the dif- 
ference in value without stating his own conclusion as to 
whether the second growth red cedar from North Carolina, 
used in making cedar chests, porch flooring, and other 
things than lead pencils, is or is not more valuable than 
the ordinary lumber originating in that state. His conclu- 


sion, however, may be inferred from the fact that he 
thinks there should be no higher rate on cedar than on 
pine, poplar, and other kinds of common lumber. 

Another conclusion of the commissioner is that, inas- 
much as the order requires the breaking of a long-estab- 
lished relationship, there should be no reparation. 


THE DISQUE SCALE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

In a letter to Guy M. Freer and Herbert G. Wilson, the 
Commission has indicated that the Central Freigh Associa- 
tion railroads are proceeding within the Commission’s 
own construction of its decisions in the Central Freight 
Association and 15 per cent cases when they add 15 per 
cent to every first-class rate in the approved Disque scale, 
instead of adding only 15 per cent to the base rate of 16 
cents per 100 pounds for the basic five-male haul. Freer and 
Wilson think that in doing that the Commission has re- 
versed itself in both prior cases and is allowing the car- 
riers to destroy the relationships in that part of official 
classification territory, notwithstanding it said, in Ex 
Parte No. 57, that it could not approce a 15 per cent ad- 
vance on account of the destruction of relationships. 

The carriers are preparing their tariffs with September 
15 as the effective date. Inasmuch as August 15 has 
passed, the railroads are believed to be proceeding on 
the assumption that the Commission will grant short- time 
permits. In the 15 per cent case the Commission allowed 
the higher class rates to become effective on five days’ 
notice. In the C. F. A. case, I. and S. No. 965, no such per- 
Mission was ever given. On the contrary, the advanced 
rates were to be made operative on statutory notice. But 
they have never been made effective. Instead, as an- 
hounced in The Traffic World, the carriers, from the start, 
have intended making only one bite of that double cherry, 
the advances granted in Ex Parte No. 57 and I. and S. 
No. 965. 

Inasmuch as shippers cannot challenge, in the courts, 
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anything they consider inconsistent or even illegal, the 
method used in applying the decision in the fifteen per 
cent case to the already increased C. F. A. scale, which 
for short distances is heavier than the one proposed by the 
carriers, cannot successfully be attacked, except in Con- 
gress. Members of Congress know exceptionally little 
about rate matters. Besides the two houses are now con- 
trolled by men in political accord with the White House, 
which, in the five per cent case, was the railroad conten- 
tion. Therefore it is not likely that shippers will carry 
their grievances to the capitol, especially at a time when 
everybody is doing all the business possible and getting 
nearly any price asked. 

Freer has prepared a table showing increases for all 
distances, by blocks up to 320 miles from Cincinnati, in 
Ohio. There is no point in the state 320 miles from Cin- 
cinnati, but it is proposed to fix rates for Stuebenville for 
320 miles, the distance to Pittsburgh, by giving that city 
Pittsburgh rates. He has also calculated the percentages 
of increase in each of the six classes. His basic figures 
are the rates which were in effect from 1896 to October, 
1914, just prior to the effective date of the five per cent 
increase. 


It is therefore accurate to say that when the new C. F. 
A. rates, improved or inflated by the rates made possible 
by the Commission’s interpretation in the fifteen per cent 
ease, the following percentages of increase in the first- 
class rates wiil have taken place within three years: 
Twenty-five miles, the distance from Cincinnati to Hamil- 
ton, from 7.5 cents to 23 cents, 206.79 per cent; 35 miles, 
the distance from Cincinnati to Middletown, 200 per cent; 
40 miles, 178.59 per cent; 45 miles, 189.5 per cent; 55 
miles, 103.4 per cent; 65 miles, 110.3 per cent; 75 miles, 
75 per cent; 80 miles, 64.17 per cent; 85 miles, 50 per cent; 
90 miles, 52.37 per cent; 95 miles, 47.89 per cent; 100 miles, 
43.8 per cent; 110 miles, 44.1 per cent; 120 miles, 48 per 
cent; 130 miles, 46.2 per cent; 140 miles, 41.8 per cent; 
150 miles, 42.1 per cent; 160 miles, 38.3 per cent; 170 miles, 
37.1 per cent; 180 miles, 38.1 per cent; 190 miles, 40.6 per 
cent; 200 miles, 39.4 per cent; 210 miles, 36.87 per cent; 
220 miles, 34.89 per cent; 230 miles, 33.8 per cent; 250 
miles, the distance between Cleveland and Cincinnati, 32.47 
per cent; 260 miles, 28.6 per cent; 270 miles, 35.1 per 
cent; 280 miles, 26.3 per cent; 300 miles, 30 per cent, and 
320 miles, which is the distance to be applied to Bellaire, 
Bridgeport, Martin’s Ferry and Steubenville, 37.7 per cent. 
The actual distances to those points run from 253 to 268 
miles and Freer claims 260 miles should be used in con- 
structing the rates. _ 

The increases on sixth run from 12.5’ per cent for 85 
miles to 44.4 for 25 miles, with an average of about 25 for 
all distances in the table. 


INCREASED MINIMUM HEARING 
POSTPONED 


The proposed hearings by the Western Classification 
Committee, with respect to increases in minimum weights, 
which were to be held August 22 to 24, inclusive, were in- 
definitely postponed. 


In view of conferences with shippers being held by the 
Commission on Car Service of the National Defense Com- 
mittee of the American Railway Association, the Western 
Classification Committee will defer action until such time 
as final disposition is made of this subject by the Com- 
mission on Car Service. 
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Traffic League Meeting 


Co-operation and Conservation the Theme of Opening Session—Report of Execulive, 
Demurrage, Freight Claims and Other Committees Made 


(By a staff correspondent.) 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The National Industrial Traffic League 
opened it summer meeting at the Hotel Statler in Buffalo 
Thursday morning, August 23, with a good attendance. 
Co-operation, with tthe railroads, or, rather, the necessity 
for shippers putting forth their utmost efforts in the mat- 
ter of conserving the car supply, was the keynote of the 
opening session. 

President G. M. Freer, in calling the meeting to order, 
emphasized that point. He said the fact that the burden 
seems to be on the shipper to do more than his share— 
as it always is—had nothing to do with the matter. The 
shipper, if not out of patriotism, then from motives of 
self-interest, must continue to do more than his share, no 
matter what the railroads might or might not do. 

H. C. Barlow of Chicago, chairman of the League’s ex- 
ecutive committee, and now sitting with the car service 
division of the Interstate Commerce Commission as an 
advisory member, was called on for an address and spoke 
at length on the work of the new division, created by 
reason of the Esch law, and the necessity for shippers 
putting forth every endeavor individually and collectively 
to meet the situation. 

His mission, he said, was to convince the railroad men 
with whom he has to.deal in Washington connected with 
the work of the railroads’ war board, of the importance 


of the shippers’ point of view and he said he was pleased 


to report these men as saying that never again would 
their attitude toward the shippers be what it was before 
they took up their present duties, in the course of which 
they have come intimately into touch with the problems 
of the shippers and their willingness and energy in co- 
operating. 

The work of the car service division, he said, was done 
largely through the railroad committee on car service— 
Mr. Sheaffer’s committee—and he urged that shippers tak- 
ing up matters with either his committee of Mr. Sheaffer’s 
committee send a copy of the correspondence to the other 
committee. The car service commission, he said, did not 
concern itself with what shippers get the cars after order- 
ing a proper distribution. That is left to the railroad get- 
ting the cars to which it is entitled. This applies except 
where the cars are to be used for government purposes. 

He said that in many cases the local railroad commit- 
tees appointed by the war board were slow in getting to 
work. At Cincinnati, especially, he said, the railroads were 
having trouble and if it was not straightened out soon it 
would be necessary to send some one there with authority 
to straighten it out. 

With regard to the railroad proposal to increase mini- 
mum weights as a means of conserving car supply on ac- 
count of the war-time situation—which proposal has been 
sat upon by the railroads’ war board—he said co-opera- 
tion and coercion could not be employed at the same time. 

He urged shippers in the routing of freight to per- 
mit, as far as possible, diversion to other gateways when 
the gateway through which they had routed was congested 
or embargoed. 

He urged that some sort of billing—not revenue billing 


—go through with every car in the interest of expedited 
delivery. 

He spoke sarcastically of a recent pamphlet put out by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad describing its plan for “sailing 
days” for 1. c. 1 freight. It might do to try on Philadel- 
phia, he jokingly suggested, since that place was supposed 
to be slow, anyhow, but he pointed out how delay and 
extra draying would be caused. He urged shippers not 
to agree to anything until satisfied that it was at least 
as good as what they already had. It was remarked that 
the plan of “sailing days’ had been tried by the New York 
Central at Cleveland and abandoned. 

He said 143,000 new freight cars were to be delivered 
this year or early next year. Allowing for the annual dis- 
appearance of 100,000 cars, this would mean a net increase 
of 43,000 cars by next May. But while the cry was con- 
stantly for more cars, he said, little was heard about the 
need for more motive power and larger terminal facilities, 
The locomotive construction this year would yield about 
2,600 for this country, while the normal is 4,000. The pro- 
duction of cars would keep pace with past standards, but 
locomotives and terminals would not. 


He said the army cantonments would be completed by 
September 20 and the lumber movement for them was 
well under way. After cars were ordered South for this 
movement, he said, it was ordered that if they were not 
loaded with lumber for the government they would not 
be moved. 

Speaking of the coal situation, he said Canada was not 
getting its usual supply from Nova Scotia because of the 
scarcity of bottoms and the United States must try to help 
Canada as much as possible after her own needs. 


In reply to a question he said he did not know yet to 
what extent the necessities of supplying the food and other 
requirements of the men at the army cantonments would 
take cars out of the ordinary service, but he said one 
requirement would be 350 cars of flour a day. Of course, 
it must be remembered, he said, that if that flour was 
shipped to army cantonments it could not be shipped 
somewhere else, so this would not be altogether a net 
drain on the usual use of the cars. Besides, he said, the 
cars that are now being used in hauling the material for 
building the cantonments would then be available for haul- 
ing supplies. 

His closing word was: “Never mind how delinquent 
the railroads are—keep pulling yourselves just the same. 
The shipper alone can save the situation.” 

On motion of Mr. Coyle of St. Louis a vote of thanks 
was given to Mr. Barlow for his services on the car service 
division, and to the Chicago Association of Commerce for 
permitting him to give his time to the work. He said he 
hoped things would be straightened out enough by Sep 
tember 15 so that he would be no longer needed. 

President Freer reported that he had been advised that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission had abandoned all 
thought of making the changes it had proposed in rules 
3 and 13 of its rules of practice. At the Chicago meetins 
of the League, in November, 1916, President Freer had 
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peen instructed to advise the Commission that the League 
could not concur in the proposed changes. 

The report of the executive committee as to recommen- 
dations of the Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
thirtieth annual report to Congress was not taken up. 

There was some discussion of the committee’s report 
that it took no action on the recommendation of the Com- 
mission that it be authorized to co-operate with state 
commissions in efforts to reconcile upon a single record 
the conflicts between state and interstate rates. Mr. 
Coyle thought it was a question that ought to be met and 
he moved that a special committee be appointed to con- 
sider it further. Mr. Freer pointed out that if one were 
in favor of exclusive federal control, as Mr. Coyle ad- 
mitted he was, such a change in the law might operate 
to postpone or prevent the bringing about of that larger 
change. Mr. Coyle said of course that would be a matter 
for the committee to consider. Others, like H. G. Wilson 
and R. D. Sangster, thought the plan proposed by the 
Commission impossible, but Mr. Coyle’s motion was finally 
adopted. 

Report of Executive Committee 


Following is the full report of the executive committee, 
which was adopted as read with no other change than 
that noted above: 


Your Committee begs to advise it has considered the 
various recommendations of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its last annual report to Congress. The 
recommendations, together with action taken by your Com- 
mittee, are as follows: 

Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
No. 1: 

“That, unless the recommendation numbered 4 in this 
summary be followed, Section 15 of the Act to Regulate 
Commerce be so amended as to provide one period, lim- 
ited to one year, for suspension of a schedule stating a 
new rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation or prac- 
tice; and, if so amended, that Section 6 be amended so 
as to provide for 60 days’ notice of proposed increased 
charges.” 

Your Committee favored recommendation No. 1. 

Interstate Commerce Commission’s recommendation No. 


recommendation 


“That appropriate provision be made for punishment of 
any attempt, by intimidation, threats, inducements, or 
otherwise, to influence the testimony of any witness be- 
fore the Commission or to deter him from testifying; as 
also for punishment of misbehavior, disorderly conduct, or 
contumacy, in or about any proceeding before the Com- 
mission.” 

Your Committee favored recommendation No. 2. 
—— Commerce Commission’s recommendation 
NO. 3: 

“That the Commission be given definite and specific au- 
thority to prescribe for all carriers by rail, subject to the 
act, rules and regulations governing interchange of cars, 
return of cars to the owning road, the conditions and cir- 
cumstances under which such cars may be loaded on for- 
eign roads, and the compensation which carriers shall pay 
to each other for the use of each others’ cars. The car- 
rlers should be required to publish, post and file with the 
Commission, under the provisions of Section 6 of the Act, 
such rules and regulations prescribed by the Commission, 
and should be held to an observance of those rules and 
regulations just as they are held to an observance of their 
lawfully published, posted and filed rates.” 

Your Committee felt that this matter should receive 
further consideration and in view of the fact that several 
bills had been introduced in Congress covering these 
various phases, the subject was referred to the Legislative 
Committee for consideration and report at the next meet- 
Ing of the League. (The principal features of the Com- 
Mission’s recommendation No. 3 are embodied in what is 
known as the Esch Bill, which was passed during the 
Present session of Congress, and made a part of Section 
1 of the Commerce Act.) 
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Interstate Commerce Commission’s recommendation 
No. 4: 

“That by statute the Congress fix the interstate rates, 
fares, charges, classifications, rules and regulations exist- 
ing at a specific date, prior to that of enactment, as just 
and reasonable for the past, and provide that no change 
therein, after that specified date be made, except upon 
order of the Commission, with provision that such statute 
shall not affect proceedings pending at the time of enact- 
ment.” 

Your Committee was not in favor of Recommendation 
No. 4. 

Interstate 
No. 5: 

“That, if jurisdiction to award reparation remains with 
the Commission (in lieu of the uniform three-year period 
recommended in our last annual report for the beginning 
of all actions relating to transportation charges subject to 
the Act) the Congress fix a limit of three years within 
which a carrier subject to the act to regulate commerce 
may bring action for recovery of any part of its charges, 
and amend Section 16 of the Act so as to provide that 
if the carrier begins such action after expiration of the 
two-year limit now prescribed in that section, or within 
90 days before such expiration, complaint against the car- 
rier for recovery of damages may be filed with the Com- 
mission within 90 days after such action shall have been 
begun by the carriers, and not after.” 

Your Committee favor recommendation No. 5 and in- 
structed the President to communicate with the Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce urging 
passage of H. R. Bill 16733. This Bill, which is in con- 
formity with the Interstate Commerce Commission’s rec- 
ommendation No. 5, passed the House January 15, and 
was referred to the Senate. The President followed out 
the instructions of the Executive Committee and commu- 
nicated with Chairman Newlands soliciting his support of 
this legislation in an effort to secure passage of the bill 
in the Senate. (However, the second session of the sixty- 
fourth Congress adjourned without the Bill having been 
passed by the Senate.) H. R. Bill 5346, introduced into 
the House on July 9, 1917, during the sixty-fifth Congress, 
is along similar lines. The Legislative Committee will re- 
port more fully with respect thereto. 

Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
No. 6: 

“That, without abdication of any federal authority to 
finally control questions affecting interstate and foreign 
commerce, the Commission be authorized to co-operate 
with state commissions in efforts to reconcile upon a single 
record the conflicts between the state and the interstate 
rates.” 

Your Committee took no action with respect to recom- 
mendation No. 6. 

For convenience and ready reference the remaining rec- 
ommendations of the Commission were numbered consecu- 
tively 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11. 

Interstate Commerce 
No. 7: 

“That the variety and volume of the work of the Com- 
mission necessitate early enlargement of its membership 
and express statutory power to act through subdivisions 
designated by the Commission to perform its duties with 
regard to specified subjects or features of its work, sub- 
ject, of course, to retention by the Commission of its con- 
trol, as a Commission of all duties and powers delegated 
to the Commission. The recommendation for enlargement 
is directly connected with and dependent upon the author- 
ity to act through subdivisions.” 

Inasmuch as the League on several occasions has gone 
on record favoring enlargement of the Commission’s mem- 
bership, your Committee reaffirmed recommendation of 
the League at the annual meeting in November, 1916, as 
shown on page 9, item 9, of the printed proceedings, to- 
wit: “Your Committee is of the opinion that the League 
should endorse the recommendation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that its membership be increased and 
that it be given authority to subdivide its work, thereby 
enabling it expeditiously to conduct its duties, provided, 
however, that no less than a majority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall pass upon questions arising 
between shippers and carriers.” 


Commerce Commission’s recommendation 


recommendation 


Commission’s recommendation 
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Interstate Commerce Commission’s recommendation 


No. 8: 

“That the portion of Section 20 of the Act which ac- 
cords the Commission right of access to the accounts, rec- 
ords and memoranda kept by carriers, be amended so as 
to also accord right of access to the carriers’ correspond- 
ence files.” 

Your Committee took no action with respect to recom- 
mendation No. 8. 

Interstate Commerce 
No. 9: 

“That there should be appropriate and adequate legisla- 
tion upon the subject of control over railway capitaliza- 
tion.” 

At the annual meeting of the League held in Chicago 
last November, the membership expressed itself in favor 
of federal regulation of the issuance of securities, provided 
that in bringing this about the Government incur no moral 
or financial obligation with respect thereto. Your Com- 
mittee voted to reaffirm the action of the membership 
above referred to, and further that it be supplemented by 
inserting the following clause: ‘and the expenditure of 
moneys derived froni the sale thereof” between the words 
“securities” and “is” (see page 9, item 1 of 1916, printed 
proceedings in connection with S. J. Resolution 60). The 
amended paragraph would read: “It appears to the ma- 
jority of those present that federal incorporation of com- 
mon carriers and federal regulation of the issuance of 
securities, and the expenditure of moneys derived from 
the sale thereof, is desirable provided that in bringing 
this about the government incur no moral or financial 
obligation in respect thereto.” 

Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
No. 10: 

“That the use of steel cars in passenger train service be 
required, and that the use in passenger trains of wooden 
cars between or in front of steel cars be prohibited.” 

No action was taken by your Committee with respect 
thereto. 

Interstate 
No. 11: 

“That trains composed of cars exclusively used for the 
transportation of sugar cane on common carrier railroads 
in Porto Rico should be excepted from the provisions of 
the safety appliance acts relating to power brakes.” 

No action was taken by your Committee with respect 
thereto. 


Commission’s recommendation 


recommendation 


. 
Commerce Commission’s recommendation 


Car Demurrage and Storage 


The following report of Mr. Montgomery’s Committee 
on Car Demurrage and Storage was adopted without 
change: 

Complying with the instructions of the League mem- 


bership at the last annual meeting (see pages 3 and 4 
of printed proceedings) the Demurrage Committee, through 
your President, prepared and filed a formal petition with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, asking for suspen- 
sion and general investigation of the carriers’ tariffs which 
provided for a radical increase in Demurrage Rates, and 
which were to have become effective December 1, 1916. 
The tariffs were suspended by the Commission under I. and 
S. Docket 966, dated November 15, 1916. (See circular let- 
ter of November 24, 1916.) 

In the meantime, the Commission on its own motion 
conducted hearings at Louisville, Ky., respecting the car 
shortage situation. It was believed that the outcome of 
these hearings would have an important bearing on the 
Demurrage question. The League was represented 
throughout the Louisville hearings by Counsel, members 
of the Demurrage Committee, and other members of the 
League. The result of this investigation, which related 
primarily to open top coal and coke cars, and to railroad- 
owned or controlled refrigerators, heater, ventilated and 
insulated cars, will be covered more fully in report by the 
Committee on Transportation Instrumentalities. 

Following suspension of the demurrage tariffs, and the 
Louisville car shortage hearing, your Committee was re- 
quested to attend an informal joint conference at Wash- 
ington on Monday, November 27, 1916, for the purpose of 
discussing Demurrage Rates. There were present at this 
conference a representative of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, a Committee of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, and the League’s Committee on Car Demurrage 
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and Storage. Inasmuch as no definite agreement was 
reached at the joint conference, the Commission staied jt 
would take the matter under advisement, with a view of 
reaching some definite conclusion; it being of the opinion 
that the proposed demurrage tariffs under suspension 
should be cancelled and new tariffs allowed to become 
effective on short notice, in order that the carriers might 
receive the benefit of any relief which might result from 
higher demurrage rates. 

A detailed report of this joint conference is set forth 
in the League’s circular letter of December 1, 1916. 

Under date of November 29, the Commission issued the 
following order under I. and S. Docket 966, covering the 
Demurrage question: 

“It appearing, That on November 15 and 29, 1916, the 
Commission ordered a hearing concerning the propriety of 
the increases and the lawfulness of the rates, charges, reg- 
ulations and practices for demurrage stated in the sched- 
ules contained in tariffs designated in said orders of No- 
vember 15 and 29, 1916, and pending such hearing and 
decision, the operation of the schedules contained in said 
designated tariffs was suspended until March 31, 1917: 
and good reason appearing therefor, 

“It is ordered, That carriers parties to said schedules 
be, and they are hereby authorized to cancel forthwith, 
all of said schedules suspended by said orders in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 966, upon notice to this 
Commission and to the general public by not less than 
three days’ filing and posting in the manner prescribed 
in Section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce. 

“It is further ordered, That said carriers parties to said 
schedules be, and they are hereby authorized to file new 
schedules (1) making no change in the present effective 
form of the weather rule or average agreement; (2) pro- 
viding for two days’ free time exclusive of Sundays or 
legal holidays, and the following rates of demurrage after 
expiration of free time; $1.00 for the first day, $2.00 for 
the second day, $3.00 for the third day, and $5.00 for the 
fourth and each succeeding day; (3) provided track stor- 
age charges shall remain in effect as at present, except 
where the demurrage rates is $5.00 per day or more; (4) 
fixed to expire by limitation on May 1, 1917; (5) and pro- 
vided, further, that the carriers’ demurrage schedules sus- 
pended by and designated in said orders of November 15 
and 29, 1916, are contemporaneously canceled, upon notice 
to this Commission and to the general public by not less 
than three days’ filing and posting in the manner pre- 
scribed in Section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce. 

And it is further ordered, That a copy of this order be 
forthwith served upon the carriers parties to said schedules 
and upon the following-named agents: W. P. Allen, A. C. 
Fonda, C. H. Griffin, F. M. Hardin and F. A. Pontious.” 

The carriers canceled the tariffs under suspension, and 
published tariffs containing the progressive scale of demur- 
rage rates prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which became effective about December 15, tariffs 
carrying notation that the higher rates would be canceled 
by May 1, 1917. 

Your Committee on Car Demurrage and Storage was in- 
vited to attend a further joint conference with the Com- 
mittee on Relation of the American Railway Association 
at Washington, March 7, 1917, for the purpose of consider- 
ing, first, the continuation, after May 1, 1917, of the present 
scale of demurrage rates, should the conditions warrant 
such continuation; second, modification of the average 
agreement rule, whereby some incentive might be pro- 
vided to secure a more prompt release of cars on the sec- 
ond free day. 

The general views of your Committee in connection with 
continuation of the progressive scale of demurrage rates, 
were expressed in the following resolution, which was 
presented to the Committee on Relation of the American 
Railway Association at the conference above referred to: 

“Whereas, There is an agreement between the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League and the American Railway Association, to the 
effect that the present temporary demurrage rates and 

rules shall expire on April 30, 1917, and that the National 
Demurrage Code shall be reinstated on May 1, 1917, as now 
published, 

“Resolved, That the National Industrial Traffic Leasue 
cannot agree to a continuance of the present demurrage 


rules beyond April 30, 1917.” 
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No definite conclusions were reached at this conference. 
The Committee on Relations of the American Railway As- 
sociation agreed to give careful consideration to the sug- 
gestions offered by the League’s Committee, and submit 
a definite proposition in writing. Another joint confer- 
ence was held at Washington on March 20 for the purpose 
of considering the following proposal of the American 
Railway Association’s Committee on Relations: 

1. That Demurrage Rule 7 be amended to provide the 
following changes after the expiration of free time; $2 per 
car per day, or fraction of a day, for the first 4 days; for 
the fifth and each succeeding day, $4. 

9. That Demurrage Rule 9—Average Agreement—be 

amended to provide the following debits after the expira- 
tion of free time; 2 debits per car per day, or fraction of 
a day, for the first four days; for the fifth and each suc- 
ceeding day, $4. 
Your Committee was strongly of the opinion that the for- 
mer one-dollar demurrage basis should be reinstated on 
May 1, 1917. However, in view of the existing situation, 
a tentative agreement was reached, with the understand- 
ing that the whole subject be submitted to the League 
membership, and that no change be made in the Demur- 
rage Code without its approval. Briefly, the plan provided 
for a charge of $2 per car for each of the first 5 charge days 
and $5 for the sixth and each succeeding day. Under the 
average plan one credit would be allowed for each car re- 
leased within the first 24 hours free time, and one debit 
per car charged for each day’s detention during the first 
five days after expiration of the free time. The new pro- 
posal was submitted to the League for a vote by circular 
No. 6, under date of March 26, 1917, with request that all 
members advise their approval or disapproval of the pro- 
posed basis on or before March 31. Although many of the 
members of the League failed to reply, those voting favored 
the proposed changes in the demurrage rules by a 3 to-1 
vote, and the American Railway Association was advised 
accordingly. 

As outlined in the League’s circular No. 7 of April 9, 
1917, a joint communication was addressed to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on behalf of the members of 
the League and the American Railway Association, re- 
questing that the carriers be permitted to establish the 
new rules by May 1, 1917. The Commission granted the 
request, and the new basis became effective May 1, 1917. 

Members of the League are earnestly requested to keep 
accurate demurrage records of cars received and forward- 
ed by them, in order that they may be in a position to 
furnish your Committee with specific data if and when 
such data is required. 


Reduction in Free Time on Export Freight at Atlantic Sea- 
board and Gulf Port Cities 


The carriers’ filed tariffs with the Commission (effective 
February 1, 1917, at Atlantic Seaboard Cities, and March 
1, 1917, at Gulf Port Cities) reducing free time at seaboard 
points from 15 to 5 days. Your Committee appeared before 
the Suspension Board of the Commission urging that the 
proposed tariffs be suspended, pending investigation and 
public hearing, in order that all parties interested might 
be fully protected. This case, I. and S. Docket 1010, was 
heard at New York City, March 21, 1917, and at New Or- 
leans, La., April 30, 1917. 

The Commission announced that, inasmuch as it had been 
unable to conclude the investigation within the first period 
of suspension, the tariffs have been further suspended un- 
til December 1, 1917. 


Increase in Storage Rates on Export Freight at Atlantic 
Seaboard Cities 


_ The carriers filed with the Commission iariffs propos- 
ig an increase in the storage rates on export as well as 
domestic freight at Atlantic Seaboard Cities, effective Feb- 
Tuary 15, 1917. 

Your Committee, through the League’s President, filed 
protest with the Commission urging suspension of the 
tariffs vending public hearing and investigation. The 
tariffs were suspended under I. and S. Doeket 1026, al- 
though ‘he date for hearing has not, up to this time, been 
announced. 

Notics has been received from the Commission to the 
effect that inasmuch as it has been unable to conclude its 
Mvestigrtion within the first period of suspension, the 


a ‘ave been further suspended untij December 15, 
‘. 


- 
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Demurrage Rule on Private Cars. 


The report of a special committee on private cars, F. H. 
Frederick, chairman, was adopted, as follows: 


Your Special Committee was appointed by the Presi- 
dent, on instructions from the League membership at the 
1915 summer meeting of the League at Toledo, Ohio, for 
the purpose of considering proposed Section C-1, to Rule 
No. 1 of the National Code of Demurrage Rules. 

Your Committee has had several meetings, as well as 
joint conferences with a Committee of the American Rail- 
way Association, at which time careful consideration has 
been given to the subject. 

Your Committee respectfully submits the following re- 
port for consideration of and approval by the League mem- 
bership: 

PRESENT FORM. 

Rule 1.—Cars_ subject to Rule 
rules. rules. 

Cars held for or by con- No change. 
signors or consignees for loader 
ing, unloading, forwarding 
directions or for any other 
purpose, are subject to these 
demurrage rules, except as 
follows: 


PROPOSED FORM. 
1.—Cars subject to 


Section Cl1.—Private cars on 
private tracks, when the own- 
ership of the car and the 
track is the same. 

Definitions. 

Private Car: A car having 
other than railroad ownership. 
A lease of car is equivalent 
to ownership. 

Private Track: A track out- 
side carriers’ right of way, 
yard and terminals and of 
which the carrier does not 
own either the rails, ties, 
roadbed or right of way; or a 
track which is leased to its 
user. 

This rule will only apply 
when such ownership is indi- 
cated by notation on the bill 
of lading or shipping order at 
time and place of shipment, 
and carrier’s agent must make 
the following notation on the 
waybill: 
‘ Initial 
is leased or owned by 
or the shipper may file with 
the delivering carrier’s agent 
satisfactory evidence, prior to 
placement, of such ownership 
or leasehold. 


No change. 


number 


Section C.—Empty private 
ears stored on carrier’s or 
private tracks, provided such 
ears have not been placed or 
tendered for loading on the 
orders of a shipper. 


PRESENT FORM. 
Note.—Private cars while in 
railroad service, whether on 
carrier’s or private tracks, are 
subject to these demurrage 
rules to the same extent as 
cars of railroad ownership. 


(Empty private cars are in 
railroad service from the time 
they are placed by the carrier 
for loading or tendered for 
loading on the orders of a 
shipper. Private cars under 
lading are in railroad service 
until the lading is removed 
and ears are regularly re- 
leased. Cars which belong to 
an industry performing its 
own switching service are in 
railroad service from the 
time they are placed by the 
industry upon designated in- 
terchange tracks and thereby 
tendered to the carrier for 
movement. If such cars are 
subsequently returned empty 
they are out of service when 
withdrawn by the _ industry 
from the interchange; if re- 
turned under load, railroad 
service is not at an end until 
the lading is duly removed.) 


PROPOSED FORM. 

Note.—Except as otherwise 
provided in Section C, para- 
graph 1, private cars, while in 
railroad service, whether on 
carrier’s or private tracks, are 
subject to these demurrage 
rules to the same extent as 
ears of railroad ownership. 
Empty private cars are in 
railroad service from the time 
they are placed by the carrier 
for loading or tendered for 
loading on the orders of a 
shipper. Private cars under 
lading are in railroad service 
until the lading is removed 
and cars are regularly re- 
leased. Cars which belong 
to an industry performing its 
own switching service are in 
railroad service from the 
time they are placed by the 
industry upon designated in- 
terchange tracks and thereby 
tendered to the carrier for 
movement. If such cars are 
subsequently returned empty 
they are out of service when 
withdrawn by the _ industry 
from the interchange; if re- 
turned under load, railroad 
service is not at an end until 
the lading is duly removed. 


Demurrage Interpretations. 


The report of the car demurrage and storage committee 
as to a special committee on demurrage interpretations 


was adopted as follows: 
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Your committee has on several occasions considered the 
question of incorporating in the code of demurrage rules 
the various interpretations. At the present time many of 
the carriers do not publish any or all of the interpretations 
in tariff form. 

At a joint conference between the Committee on Rela- 
tions of the American Railway Association and your Com- 
mittee on,Car Demurrage & Storage, held at Washington, 
D. C., March 20, 1917, the following suggestion was sub- 
mitted by your Committee: 

“That all agreed interpretations of the Code of Demur- 
rage Rules be published in and made a part of the Demur- 
rage Tariffs.” 

This subject was taken under consideration by the Com- 
mittee on Relations of the American Railway Association, 
and with the following result: 

“It is agreed that a special committee of the League be 
appointed to confer with a similar special committee on 
relations, to revise the demurrage code so that the ex- 
planations, instructions and interpretations may, if pos- 
sible, be incorporated in the rules.” 

In pursuance therewith special committees were ap- 
pointed to represent the League and the American Railway 
Association. The personnel of the League’s Committee is 
as follows: Mr. J. S. Brown, Board of Trade, Chicago, 
chairman; Mr. W. H. Chandler, Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, Boston; Mr. C. E. Childe, Sioux City Chamber of 
Commerce, Sioux City; Mr. J. C. Lincoln, Merchants’ As- 
sociation, New York; Mr. H. R. Moore, Republic Iron & 
Steel Company, Youngstown. 

While the Committees have not yet had opportunity to 
hold joint conferences, it is expected that they will com- 
mence their work in the near future. Whatever recom- 
mendations are agreed upon between the two committees 
will be submitted to your Committee on Car Demurrage & 
Storage and the membership of the League for approval 
or otherwise before any definite action is taken. 


Uniform Baggage Rules 


The Baggage Committee’s report, which was adopted, 
was as follows: 


This can best be explained by quoting from first page 
of printed rules, and letter from Mr. E. L. Bevington, 
Chairman, Baggage Standard Rules Committee, Chicago: 


Fundamental Baggage Rules. 


Adopted individually by line in the territories of 

Central Passenger Association, 
New England Passenger Association, 
Southeastern Passenger Association, 
Southwestern Passenger Association, 
Trans-Continental Passenger Association, 
Trunk Line Association, 
Western Passenger Association, 

at Mass Meeting, Chicago, January 25-26, 1917. 


Effective July 1, 1917 


Fundamental Baggage Rules to be uniformly published 
in tariffs in accordance with the numbers and language of 
same as shown herein, and any ex¢eptions account state 
laws or local conditions to be taken care of in tariffs so 
as not to interfere therewith. 

F. C. Donald, 
Com, Cent. Pass. Assn. 
J. E. Hannegan, Chairman, 
Southwestern Pass. Assn. 
W. H. Howard, Chairman, 
Southeastern Pass. Assn. 
Cc. L. Hunter, Vice-Chairman, 
Trunk Line Assn. — 
Eben E. MacLeod, Chairman, 
Western Pass. Assn. 
W. L. Pratt, Chairman, 
New England Pass. Assn. 
E. L. Bevington, Chairman, 
Trans-Continental Pass. Assn. 
Issued by 
E. L. Bevington, 
Chairman, Baggage Standard Rules Com., Chicago. 


“These rules have been adopted by all carriers—rail 
and steamship throughout the United States, and it is the 
belief of the Baggage Standard Rules Committee and oth- 
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ers concerned that they will make for both efficiency and 
uniformity in the conduct of the baggage tariff.” 

Communication from the Chairman, Central Passenger 
Association, shows that a few changes have been made in 
these rules. Otherwise, they are being adopted by the 
various lines as uniform. 


Uniform Baggage Tariff. 


The objections to the issuance of a Uniform Baggage 
Tariff are advanced by the Lines, members of several as- 
sociations, because of varying State laws and regulations, 
requiring many exceptions to be made. 

It is the belief, however, of your Committee that this 
could be done, and the exceptions taken care of in cir- 
cular. 

If it is not possible to have one standard uniform bag- 
gage tariff we hope to induce the passenger associations in 
different territories to adopt the uniform tariff in their 
respective associations, as has been done in the South- 
eastern Passenger Association Territory, with such good 
results, believing that in that way we will be getting 
nearer to one uniform baggage tariff. 

Your Committee will appreciate any complaints you may 
have, as well as your suggestions for increasing the effi- 
ciency of the baggage service. 

J. W. Cobey, Chairman. 


Released Rates on Express Shipments. 


The report of the Express Committee, W. H. Chandler, 
chairman, was as follows and was adopted: 


On April 19 the Commission handed down its decision 
(43 I. C. C., 510-514, Case 4198) respecting released rates 
on express shipments made necessary by the passage of 
the last Cummins Amendment to the Act to regulate com- 
merce. This is a matter which your Committee has had 
under active consideration since the passage of the amend- 
ment referred to, as the rules of the classification and the 
express receipt were in conflict with the law. When your 
Committee learned that this matter had been taken up 
with the Commission by the attorneys for the express com- 
panies, a letter was written to the Commission calling 
attention to the fact that shippers were vitally interested 
in the subject and the changes proposed by the express 
companies in some respects were not satisfactory to them; 
the Commission was urged to give us an opportunity to 
express our views. A hearing was granted on October 23, 
and specific objection was registered to certain changes 
proposed by the express companies. After the hearing the 
matter was subject to further correspondence, after which 
the Commission took the whole question under advisement. 

The decision of the Commission supports the position 
taken by your Committee in substantially all respects. 
Your Committee did recommend that the time limit for 
filing claims be made six months instead of four for the 
purpose of agreeing with that clause of the Uniform Bill 
of Lading which limits this time to six months, it being 
the opinion of your Committee that uniformity in this re- 
spect was desirable. The Commission, however, found 
that the necessity for uniformity was not essential in this 
case, as shipments by express are handled under conditions 
substantially different from those by freight. The express 
companies pointed out that under the law they were not 
permitted to limit the time in which claims were to be filed 
where the loss or damage is caused by their negligence. 

It is the view of your Committee that the attention of 
members should be directed particularly to Section 7 of 
the Express Receipt, and that they be urged to file their 
claims promptly, but always in less than four months. 

Under the decision of the Commission the shipper is now 
permitted to become a co-insurer with the express com- 
pany, or he may effect any insurance needed in excess of 
the formal liability assumed by the express company with 
an outside insurance company. That is to say, the shipper 
may accept the $50 or 50 cents per pound liability of the 
express company and limit his recovery to that amount, 
or he may insure any excess over that liability with either 
the express company or with some insurance company. 

Heretofore there has been some question about the legal- 
ity of the shipper declaring less than the actual value of 
his property, but that point has now been settled. 

Your Committee desires particularly to call to the atten- 
tion of members the responsibility they assume when they 
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sell goods F. O. B. shipping point, where the value of the 
goods is greater than the amount of liability assumed by 
the express company. Many shippers are not aware of 
the fact that an express receipt limiting the consignee’s 
right of recovery to $50 or to 50 cents per pound, where 
actual value is greater, is not a legal delivery to the con- 
signee, for the reason that a shipping receipt so accepted 
does not represent the value of the goods. For instance, 
if a shipper should sell goods to the value of $100, such 
goods weighing only 100 lbs., and forward same by ex- 
press, accepting from the express company a receipt which 
limited the liability of the express company to $50, and 
this shipment should be lost or destroyed in transit, the 
consignee rightfully could refuse to pay the shipper more 
than $50 because of the shipper’s negligence in accepting 
a receipt which, in fact, did not represent the value of the 
goods and limited the consignee’s right of recovery. Ship- 
pers should therefore be careful to declare the actual 
value of the shipments unless explicit instructions from 
the consignee to the contrary have been received. Other- 
wise they are voluntarily assuming a risk for which they 
are not paid, which may result in material and unnecessary 
loss. 
Packing. 


Express service is expedited service, and shipments 
should be so packed so as to withstand reasonably quick 
handling. The question of packing is one that receives 
periodical attention by commercial organizations, but un- 
fortunately little attention seems to be paid to this matter 
by many shippers. Your Committee is of the opinion that 
members’ attention should be called to this subject, and 
that they be urged to use ordinary precautions to prevent 
damage to shipments by express. Fragile shipments should 
be packed in boxes sufficiently strong to protect them; old 
marks should be carefully eradicated, as the Commission 
has held the marks on the package, and not those shown 
in the shipping receipt, govern on shipments by express; 
heavy packages of merchandise wrapped in paper and 
sufficiently strong cord. If the shipper’s name is shown 
on the outside of the package preceded by the word 
“From,” it will result in his being notified promptly in 
the event of failure of the consignee to accept the ship- 
ment, or in case of the shipment going astray because of 
improper marking. The express rules specifically provide 
for notice being given to the shipper of refused or unde- 
livered shipments forwarded by express; but this cannot 
be done, and the express company is not required to do it, 
unless the name of the shipper appears on the package. 
Tags should be avoided if the package can be safely 
marked. Where tags are required to be used (on castings 
and similar shipments) they should be attached to the 
article by strong wire. Shipments of greasy commodities, 
such as raw furs or skins, should be marked by attaching 
a smooth wooden strip to the bale; otherwise the grease 
of the package will obliterate the marks. The failure to 
show street address is responsible for a large number of 
shipments being delayed or remaining undelivered. 

It should be unnecessary to call these simple matters to 
the attention of shippers, but a very large percentage of 
the shipments held in the “On Hand” department of ex- 
press companies result from failure to observe these pre- 
cautions. Anything that the League can do to insure 
better packing and marking will be reflected in the in- 
creased efficiency of the express companies, as well as in 
the reduction of the number of claims against express 
companies. 

Note.—This report was originally prepared for the Spring 
Meeting of the League. Replies have been received from 
all of the members of the Committee, with the exception 
of Mr. P. W. Coyle, approving the report. 


Freight Claims Committee. 


The following report of the freight claims committee, 
J. M. Belleville, chairman, on the subject of passing 
records at transfer points, was adopted: 


We have had many serious complaints from our mem- 
bers with regard to the failure of carriers, especially in 
Official Classification territory, to keep records of L. C. L. 
freight at Transfer Points. Property is billed through 
irom point of origin to destination and may be transferred 
several times, but no record whatever is made at the 
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transfer point, and this makes tracing of specific ship- 
ments impossible. 

We can best illustrate this matter by a specific case: 

“On October 24, 1916, a shipment was made of ten 
packages of hay presses from Springfield, Ohio, to Elmira, 
N. Y., routed Big Four, care Lake Shore and Lehigh Val- 
ley. Shipper discovered on November 10 that the ship- 
ment had not reached destination and undertook to trace 
same. He wrote to the freight agent at Cleveland and he 
replied as follows: 

“‘Our records show that this car was handled at our 
Wason Street Depot November 10, and the hay press 
was probably loaded in car 226058, carded Manchester 
Transfer, L. V., and departed from Cleveland November 11, 
1:50 a. m., Engine 4139. 

“*As we do not maintain a passing record at Cleveland 
Station on shipments received from connecting lines, it 
is impossible for us to give you exact information you 
ask for.’ ” 

We have discussed this question with a number of traf- 
fic officials of various railroads, and while they admit 
there ought to be better methods installed, they do not 
hold out any prospect for improvement in the near future, 
and more than one of them suggested that they would 
hardly be able to take up the question of L. C. L. ship- 
ments until they had developed a satisfactory passing rec- 
ord on carload shipments. 

The question involved is an operating one and it is the 
opinion of your Committee that the failure of the carriers 
to keep proper records at transfer points is simply on 
account of the expense involved. 

We believe that if proper records are kept, it would not 
only result in greater satisfaction to the shipping public, 
but would effect a large saving in claims to the carriers, 
which would far more than meet the extra expense in- 
volved. 

We recommend that this question of records at passing 
points on carload shipments, and of records at transfer 
points on.less than carload shipments, be referred to a 
special committee of no less than five (5), and that this 
committee be instructed to take the matter up most vig- 
orously with the carriers. 


On the subject of the practice of inspectors in inspect- 
ing freight, Mr. Belleville made the following report: 


Quite a number of our members have made complaint 
as to improper repacking of cases opened by the railroad 
carriers’ inspectors and the suggestion was made from a 
number of different sources that it would be advisable, 
when shipments were inspected and repacked, that a sticker 
should be put upon the case to indicate that it had been 
opened and inspected. 

We have had this matter up with the various inspection 
bureaus and they advise that the placing of stickers upon 
packages as suggested must be declined. The question in- 
volved was up before the American Railway Association 
on complaint from the Business Men’s League of St. Louis, 
and the inspectors governing the different weighing and 
inspection bureaus declined the proposition, assigning the 
following reasons: 

First, such a brand on a package creates a tendency for 
a consignee and consignor to make claim for imaginary 
losses. , : 

Also, a notice to dishonest employes or trespassers to 
pilfer such packages and cast the onus on inspectors. 

Also, the use of a container a second time without re- 
moving the sticker or mark would be misleading to rail- 
road and bureau employes, giving dishonest shippers tempt- 
ing opportunity to pack contraband goods. 

Also, jobbers might object to such notice reaching their 
customers, that they (the shippers) are under surveillance. 

To comply would be a discrimination against St. Louis 
as a market, and country merchants finding their goods 
were inspected when routed through St. Louis might in- 
sist that they be shipped by way of some other gateway. 

Each inspector is required to keep a record of each 
package opened and if claims are presented for loss or 
damage the bureaus can say whether or not any ship- 
ment was opened by them. 


There was a long debate over this report, which finally 
ended with the adoption of a motion by Mr. Montgomery 
that a committee, with Mr. Belleville as chairman, be ap- 
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pointed to take the matter up with the railway inspection 
bureaus and report at another meeting. 

Mr. Belleville reported that the freight claim associa- 
tion of the railroads had appointed a committee to confer 
with the League’s committee as to changes in concealed 
loss and damage claim blanks. There was considerable 
discussion of ideas as to changes that ought or ought not 
to be made. 

The matter of the proposal to reverse the first and 
second sheets of bill of lading sets, thereby making the 
first sheet the shipping order and the second sheet the 
original bill of lading, was referred to the chairman of the 
freight claims committee with instructions to investigate 
as to what action should be taken and bring in a report 
at the next meeting. 

This completed Thursday’s business, the session ad- 
journing a little early, so as to give members a chance to 
accept an entertainment consisting of a lake ride, winding 
up at the Canoe Club, where dinner was served, and the 
evening was spent socially. 


COST OF UNLOADING CATTLE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

At an informal conference August 21, packers in Chi- 
cago objected to a move to have the cost of unloading cat- 
tle transferred from the railroads to them. They filed a 
petition for suspension as follows: 

“Pursuant to the understanding had at the hearing this 
day before the Suspension Board, the undersigned re- 
spectfully request the suspension of The Union Stock 
Yards and Transit Company of Chicago Tariff, Supplement 
No. 1 to I. C. C. No. 6, effective September 1, 1917, for the 
following reasons: 

“(1) The line haul carriers to the Union Stock Yards 
of Chicago have always assumed the duty of loading and 
unloading live stock and there are various court decisions 
holding that it is the duty of the carrier to perform that 
service. 

“(2) Prior to May 21, 1917, the charge of the Union 
Stock Yards and Transit Company was 50 cents for load- 
ing and 25 cents for unloading live stock and these charges 
were absorbed in full by the line-haul carriers. On May 
21, 1917, the charges of the Union Stock Yards and Tran- 
sit Company were advanced to 75 cents for loading and 
50 cents for unloading and since that date the increased 
charge of 25 cents has in each instance been collected 
from the shipper or the consignee, notwithstanding the 
fact that the tariff shows the service was performed ‘as 
carriers’ agent.’ 

“(3) Your petitioners aver that the effect of the new 
tariff, effective September 1, 1917, coupled with the appli- 
cation this day heard of Agent Lowrey, for permission 
to cancel the absorption charges of the line-haul carriers 
as published in Lowrey’s Tariff I. C. C. No, 37, will be to 
transfer to the shipper or consignee the entire expense of 
loading and unloading live stock at the Union Stock Yards 
in Chicago, as well as to place upon the consignee the 
risk involved in such service, although the rates to Chicago 
have always been made to include this service and it has 
been held by the courts to have been a carrier’s service. 
In other words, the carrier will receive a greater amount 
of net revenue and perform less service with less hazard 
than heretofore. 

“(4) Your petitioners further aver that if this suspen- 
sion is granted, receivers and shippers of live stock at 
Chicago will promptly file a formal complaint which will 
be sufficiently broad to enable the Commission to pass 
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upon all of the disputed points which have arisen in this 
connection. 
“Wherefore, your petitioners request that Supplement 


No. 1 to The Union Stock Yards and Transit Company of 


Chicago Tariff I. C. C. No. 6, effective September 1, 1917, 
be suspended; that the application of Agent Lowrey, as 
aforesaid, be treated as an application under Section 15 
for approval of an increased charge; and that such sus- 
pension, application, and formal complaint as aforesaid, 
be combined in one proceeding, and assigned for hearing 
at such time and place as the Commission may hereafter 
designate. National Live Stock Shippers’ Protective 
League, by C. B. Heinemann; The Chicago Live Stock Ex- 
change, by T. W. Jerems Jr.; Swift & Company, by R. D. 
Rynder.” 





TENTATIVE REPORT IN GRAIN CASE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

An extremely important ruling—a vital one, it may be 
saii—in view of the great shortage of cars, is proposed in 
a tentative report by Attorney Examiner George N. Brown 
on No. 9340, Omaha Grain Exchange vs. Great Northern 
et al. It is to the effect that no operating rule is reason- 
able or lawful which requires the holding of grain cars 
for indefinite periods of time at junction points, because 
connections have not provided cars into which the lading 
may be transferred or which may be given the proprietary 
railroad in exchange for the loaded ears. 

Arother way of saying the same thing is that no operat- 
ing rule, whether a limited embargo or just plain operat- 
ing rule, is reasonable that relieves the carrier or car- 
riers from the obligation to carry with reasonable dis- 
patch over the through routes and under the joint rates 
established by the carrier undertaking to operate such 





’a rule, and its connections. 


If Brown’s recommendations are carried out by the Com- 
mission, the latter will require the Great Northern to 
abrogate a rule forbidding the transfer of Great Northern 
cars, loaded with grain, to the rails of other carriers, 
notwithstanding the tariff offer to carry such grain from 
point of origin to destination under through route and joint 
rate arrangements. 

The case in which such a ruling is recommended was 
brought about by the refusal of the Great Northern, in 
the fall of 1916, to allow Great Northern cars loaded with 
grain in South Dakota to be forwarded, to be taken from 
its rails at Sioux City, and sent on to Omaha and Council 
Bluffs. The complaining exchange alleged unjust dis- 
crimination in that Great Northern cars were allowed to 
go to Milwaukee and other destinations beyond its rails. 
The proof, Brown says, did not show undue discrimination 
such as forbidden by the law. He did not say wherein it 
failed, but the report shows the Great Northern asserted 
that some cars were taken from switch tracks without 
its consent and others were allowed to go beyond the Great 
Norihern rails to break up congestion; in other words the 
Great Northern chose the lesser of two evils. It also says 
the proof did not show that the grain markets at Omaha 
and Milwaukee are in competition so as to make illegal 
discrimination out of the proved facts, thereby, it is be- 
lieved, running counter to the contention, in court, made 
by Chief Counsel Folk that difference in treatment is illegal 
discrimination and that a showing of direct competition is 
not necessary where difference of treatment, under like 
circumstances and conditions, has been shown. 

The report shows that the Great Northern rule hurts 
no one in time of ordinary car supply, as, for instance, 
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from 1913 to the fall of 1916. But when the car con- 
eestion period arrived, the Omaha grain dealers could not 
get grain from South Dakota, except after interminable 
delays, and, in some instances, the payment of charges 
for the transfer of grain running from $10 to $15 per 
car. At the hearing the Great Northern said that if any 
shippers had been billed for transfer costs, it would re- 
fund, because it would not contend that that expense 
should be borne by a shipper shipping under a through 
route and joint rate arrangement, such as it was admitted, 
obtained then and still exists from South Dakota stations 
to Omaha and Council Bluffs. 

It was alleged the Great Northern had refused to issue 
through bills of lading from South Dakota points on its 
rails to Omaha, but no witnesses were produced, says 
the report, having personal knowledge of such refusals, 
if there were any. The report, however, says the testi- 
mony showed the Great Northern to have refused to divert 
cars, although the tariffs provided for diversion, because 
the operating rule in question was being enforced. 


In its defense the Great Northern says that ninety per 
cent of its business originates on its lines; that at times 
of car shortage, on account of the inability or unwilling- 
ness of connections to interchange cars, it must keep its 
cars on its own rails, if it is to discharge its obligation 
to the communities which can obtain transportation only 
from it; that its box cars in which grain is moved for- 
ward must be held on its rails to bring coal from the head 
of the lakes, because coal is the only kind of fuel the 
people on the Great Northern can obtain; and finally 
that refusing to allow its cars to leave its rails, is nota 
refusal to operate through routes on joint rates. 


The last mentioned contention, Brown said, might be 
conceded, “but the requirement that grain from South 
Dakota shall be held indefinitely at Sioux City to await 
the ability of the Great Northern to procure suitable 
foreign cars is an unreasonable interference with the free 
through movement of freight. At common law it was the 
duty of a carrier to transport freight with reasonable 
dispatch from point of origin to destination. It is doubt- 
ful if at common law a carrier was obligated in this re- 
gard beyond its own rails. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, under the act to regulate commerce that the obli- 


gation upon all carriers parties to through routes is to 


move traffic through with promptness.” 

The first section, Brown points out, requires the car- 
riers to establish through routes and provide cars for op- 
erating such routes, so that “commerce shall flow freely 
in established channels, without unnecessary hindrance, 
embarrassment or delay. Conference ruling No. 59 ex- 
presses the sense of the Commission to be that parties 
to a through route shall allow a car to go through to 
destination or transfer the property en route to another 
car at their own expense.” 

There is nothing in that rule, says Brown, “that is 
authority for carriers to hold traffic in cars for indefinite 
periods,’ the testimony showing the Great Northern to 
have held cars for transfer from ten to ninety days. 

After discussing Missouri & Illinois Coal Co. vs. I. C., 
22 I. C. C., the controlling case in such matters, Brown re- 
marks: “Under the joint rates established by these de- 
fendants, shippers of grain at South Dakota points are en- 
titled to send their shipments through to Omaha. The 
defendants cannot lawfully hold such shipments indefinite- 
ly at Sioux City or any other intermediate point, to await 
‘creign ears to which the contents may be transferred. 
his record shows that cars of grain were held at least 
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ten days at Sioux City for this purpose. The Great North- 
ern claims the right to hold cars at Sioux City indefinitely. 
No rule or practice may lawfully operate to make nugatory 
the obligation that rests upon the Great Northern and 
Burlington to move traffic promptly over the through 
route they have established and under the joint rates they 
publish. 


“In times of severe car. shortage, as occurred 
last fall and winter, what is to be said of a 
rule or regulation that permits or _ requires’ the 
detention of cars at terminal points on the Great 
Northern from ten to ninety days? The general de- 
mand is to keep cars moving to serve the commercce of the 
nation. Carriers are obligated to make such arrangements 
with each other, under joint rates, as will insure prompt ex- 
change of equipment at junction points. The movement of 
traffic through from points of origin to destination may not 
be lawfully impeded or interrupted because such arrange- 
ments have not been made or because connecting carriers 
fail to observe what the initial carriers may consider to be 
its due in the way of car exchange. 


“Under the recent amendment to section i of the act 
(Esch car service law), giving this Commission jurisdiction 
of car service—that is, the movement, distribution, ex- 
change, interchange and return of cars used in the trans- 
portation of property—the Commission is clothed with 
ample authority, should the occasion require, to protect the 
Great Northern against any unfair practices of its con- 
nections in the matter of interchange of cars at Sioux 
Clty.” 


UNITED STATES CHILD LABOR LAW 


Shippers will be interested in the announcement that 
rules and regulations for the enforcement of the United 
States child labor law have been approved by the board 
of secretaries. The Attorney-General, Secretary of Com- 
merce and Secretary of Labor compose the board. 


Among these rules the following are the most important: 


Certificates of age, in order to protect the producer, 
manufacturer, or dealer from prosecution, shall be either: 


1. Federal age certificates issued by persons hereafter 
to be designated by the board for children between 16 and 
17 years of age when employment in a mine or quarry 
is contemplated and for children between 14 and 16 years 
of age when employment in a mill, cannery, factory, work- 
shop or manufacturing establishment is contemplated. Such 
certificates shall contain the following information: (1) 
Name of child; (2) place and date of birth of child, to- 
gether with statement of evidence on which this is based, 
except when physicians’ certificates of physical age are 
accepted by the issuing officer, in which case physical age 
shall be shown; (3) sex and color; (4) signature of child; 
(5) name and address of child’s parent, guardian or custo- 
dian; (6) signature of issuing officer, and (7) date and 
place of issuance. 


An inspector duly authorized under this act shall have 
the right to enter and inspect any mine or quarry, mill, can- 
nery, workshop, factory or manufacturing establishment and 
other places in which goods are produced or held for inter- 
state commerce; to inspect the certificates of age kept on 
file, time records and such other records of the producer 
or manufacturer as may aid in the enforcement of the act; 
to have access to freight bills, shippers’ receipts or other 

-records of shipment in interstate or foreign commerce kept 
by railroads, express companies, steamship lines or other 
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transportation companies so far as they may aid in the 
enforcement of the act. 

A guaranty to protect a dealer from prosecution under 
section 5 of the act shall be signed by and contain the name 
and address of the manufacturer or producer; it shall be 
specific, covering the particular goods shipped or delivered 
for shipment or transportation, and shall not be a general 
guaranty covering all goods manufactured or produced or 
to be manufactured or produced by the guarantor. It may 
be incorporated in or attached to or stamped or printed on 
the bill of sale, bill of lading, or other schedule that con- 
tains a list of the goods which the manufacturer or pro- 
ducer intends to guarantee. 

A dealer shipping goods from a siate other than the 
state of manufacture or production does not require a 
guaranty in order to be protected from prosecution. (Sec. 
6.) 

A guarantee substantially in accordance with the follow- 
ing forms will comply with the requirements of the act: 

For products of mines or quarries— 

(I or we), the undersigned, do hereby guarantee that 
the articles or commodities listed herein (or specify the 
same) were produced by (me or us) in a mine‘or quarry 
in which* within 30 days prior to removal therefrom* no 
children under the age of 16 years were employed or per- 
mitted to work. 

(Name and place of business of producer or manufac- 
turer.) 

(Date of removal.) 

For products of a mill, cannery, workshop, factory or 
manufacturing establishment— 

(I or we), the undersigned, do hereby guarantee that the 
articles or commodities listed herein (or specify the same), 
were produced or manufactured by (me or us) in a — 
(mill, cannery, workshop, factory or manufacturing estab- 
lishment) in which* within thirty days prior to the removal 
of such goods therefrom* no children under the age of 14 
years were employed or permitted to work, nor children 
between the ages of 14 years and 16 years were employed 
or permitted to work more than eight hours in any day or 
more than six days in any week, or after the hour of 7 
o’clock p. m. or before the hour at 6 o’clock a. m. 

(Name and place of business of producer or manufac- 
turer.) 

(Date of removal.) 








*During the month of September, 1917, a manufacturer or 
producer may substitute for the clause ‘‘within 30 days prior 
to the removal therefrom” the clause ‘‘on and after September 
a, sone.” 


NEVADA RATE REGULATION 
(Bulletin of Bureau of Railway News and Statistics) 

Reductions in railway rates ordered or secured by the 
Nevada Railroad Commission, as tabulated in its 1916 
report, just issued, aggregated by 1916 over $800,000 per 
year. As computed by the Bureau of Railway News and 
Statistics, Chicago, this equaled 11 per cent of the entire 
net income after taxes the railways earned in Nevada 
in 1916 on both intrastate and interstate traffic. The 
report, because of its detail, the attitude of hostility dis- 
played, and its emphasis on rate reducing as the prime 
purpose of the state commission, is one of the clearest 
evidences ever afforded of what the railways must con- 
tend with from selfish state regulation. 

The Nevada report devotes several pages to a bitter 
excoriation of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
its decision in the Intermountain Rate cases, allowing the 
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railways to make a lower rate to the Pacific coast, to 
meet water competition, than to points inland, including 
Nevada. Charging that federal regulation has made rates 
dependent on “the caprice of the seven gentlemen who 
happen to constitute the ‘Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion,” the report proceeds to count in dollars and cents 
the savings it has. effected for Nevada shippers and trav- 
elers. 

“It seems not inopportune,” say the commissioners, “to 
present a brief statment of what has been accomplished 
in-the way of savings to the people compared to what 
the commission has cost. Carefully prepared tab- 
ulations make an aggregate of $797,509. Add- 
ing to this sum the small amounts saved in various ways 
‘ we are very well above the $800,000 mark as 
against an average expense not exceeding $19,000 per 
annum. These figures speak for themselves.” 

Regulation, for Nevada, with a net profit thus of $781,- 
000 per annum, is a lucrative business. 

Not only does the commission claim credit for these 
“annual savings accruing to Nevada shippers and trav- 
elers” but it proceeds immediately to enumerate “numer- 
ous cases which have resulted in benefits to people of 
various sections of the state,” impossible to measure in 
money. Frequent items among these are: “Ordered bet- 
ter train service;” “additional brakemen _ required;” 
“rent on right-of-way reduced;’ “full crew law enforced;” 
“reduced excursion rates secured;” “Sunday train service 
ordered;” “improved station service ordered;” “headlight 
law enforced;” ‘train service ordered restored,” etc. 

While these expenditures were being enforced, the rate 
reductions effected by the Nevada commission aggregated 
by 1916 over $800,000, equal to 11 per cent of the entire 
net after taxes in 1916, on all traffic in Nevada, state 
and interstate. 

Reductions in passenger rates on intrastate traffic rep- 
resent a revenue loss of $86,778 annually to Nevada lines, 
equal to 13.2 per cent of the entire official earnings from 
intrastate passenger traffic in 1916. Reductions in freight 
rates on intrastate traffic represents a revenue loss of 
$299,632 annually to Nevada lines, equal to 18.2 per cent 
of the entire official earnings from intrastate freight traf- 
fic in 1916. 

Reductions in freight rates on both interstate and intra- 
state traffic represent a revenue loss of $674,632 annually, 
equal to 4.4 per cent of total official freight revenues 
in Nevada from interstate and intrastate traffic. 

Freight revenues paid on shipments from California 
points to Reno, in 1916, totaled $266,448. An official 
tabulation shows that under the rates paid in 1908 the 
freight revenue would have been $356,375, the revenue 
in 1916 being thus $89,927, or 25.2 per cent less than on 
the 1908 basis. 

Average revenues in Nevada per passenger-mile fell 
from 3.588c in 1915 to 3.404c in 1916. During the same 
year the average per ton-mile fell from 1.688c to 1.555c. 

While railway expenses everywhere were rapidly mount- 
ing, this was the effect of what the report terms “the 
amounts saved to the public by the activities of the com- 
mission.” 

If railway commissions in the remaining 47 states 
emulated the activities of the Nevada commission—as 
many of them do—the loss to the railways of the United 
States would be nearly $90,000,000 annually. 

Ninety million dollars would build and equip 1,500 miles 
.of new line or its equivalent in much needed facilities 
annually. 
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EASTERN ADVANCED RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Applications for permission to advance rates are piling 
up on the desks of the members of the Investigation and 
Suspension Board. The members of that body, at the 
same time, are wrestling with the questions raised by the 
efforts of the carriers to get in under the wire stretched 
between tariffs filed August 14 and the day following. 
According to report among those who make a business of 
examining tariffs, one of the big railroad systems did not 
mail its tariffs on the night of August 14, but started a 
messenger from its offices before midnight of that day. 
The messenger took a sleeper and got to the office of the 
Commission long before the mail carriers bringing tariffs 
filed at substantially the time the messenger started for 
Washington. Query—were the tariffs involved forwarded 
for filing before the end of August 14? 


The probabilities are that all the tariffs in what is béing 
called the new fifteen per cent case will be placed on the 
files because it will not contribute anything to the order- 
liness of the procedure to hold off some of the tariffs 
simply because they were not in the mails on August 14. 


Commissioner Clark came to Washington August 20 to 
help in the work. He has charge of the tariff files and is 
credited with having accepted the language of the second 
proviso, apparently with the belief that the Commission 
could make it work without disrupting everything per- 
iaining to tariffs. He thinks he can stand whatever of 
credit or discredit may come to him from the fact that he 
conferred with the House and Senate conferees about the 
matter. It is understood that if Congress had not acted 
so soon after the language of the proviso was written, 
something better might have been fabricated by Mr. Clark 
or at least that he had under consideration something that 
would have been better when Congress acted, rather un- 
expectedly. 


Thus far no explanation has been offered as to the de- 
sire of the carriers in filing the tariffs and trying to get 
them under the wire of the blanket dispensation that ex- 
pired the last minute of August 14. They are not all 
parts of what has been called the move to ask the Com- 
mission for the increases that were denied in Ex Parte 
No. 57. Some carry out plans agreed upon in conferences 
between carriers and members of the Commission before 
the second proviso was thought of, as, for instance, tariffs 
readjusting the iron and steel rate fabric so as to give 
effect to the conclusions of the Commission in the Pollak 
steel case. 

Generally, however, they bear out the first impression 
that they are intended to be formal notices that the east- 
ern carriers are not satisfied that the Commission did sub- 
stantial justice in denying them increases on the com- 
modity rates involved in Ex Parte No.'57. In the course 
of time, the carriers will have to file separate justifications 
for the hundreds of tariffs that have been prepared. The 
first move toward justification will have to be made Au- 
sust 28, on which day there will be an informal confer- 
nce between the carriers, shippers and the members of 
‘he Suspension Board. 

A stack of tariffs between two and three feet high, dated 
as having been received and opened by the Commission 
August 15, was placed on the public files about noon, 
August 20. That did not exhaust the receipts dated Au- 
gust 15. Further installments were expected to reach the 
point where the public could have a look at them later in 
the day. Some tariffs, however, dated as having been re- 
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ceived August 15 were sent to the new Investigation and 
Suspension Board for examination, although it was a cer- 
tainty they had all been “forwarded for filing’ before Au- 
gust 15, else the Commission’s clerical force could not 
have opened the envelopes or other containers on that day. 

All the tariffs that are supposed to have been hurried in 
order to set forth the supposed desire of the carriers to 
submit to the Commission rates which, if allowed to be- 
come effective, would give them the rates the Commission 
refused to give them in its decision in the fifteen per cent 
case, it was thought on August 20, would reach the pub- 
lic files within forty-eight hours, when there would be offi- 
cial information as to the plans of the railroads. 

There was some question on August 20 as to whether 
all the live stock and fresh meat tariffs and some of those 
relating to grain and to iron and steel had got in under the 
blanket dispensation. Some of the tariffs mentioned in 
this paragraph were prepared in compliance with the fif- 
teen per cent case and supplements thereto and therefore 
are not part of what is being called the supplemental fif- 
teen per cent case, if the object of the carriers in present- 
ing other tariffs, is, as has been inferred, an effort to 
obtain what was denied in the prior case. The tariffs 
prepared for carrying out the thoughts of the Commission 
in Ex Parte No. 57 are interesting only because of the 
possibility that they may not be filed without the approval 
of the Commission. ; 

It is a certainty that the tariffs hurried forward to get 
in under the blanket dispensation of August 10 are not 
merely such as may have been formulated to bring spe- 
cifically stated commodity rates up to the basis of the 
higher class rates. For instance, there is nv class rate, as 
a rule, on fresh meats. The fresh meat rate, in some in- 
stances, may be based on a classification, but where that 
is the fact there is no general movement. The grain rates 
have no relation to the class basis, so the grain commodity 
tariffs proposing advances could not come under the head 
of advances proposed to bring the commodity rates up to 
the basis of the new class rates on the theory that they 
were originally based on the class tariffs. 

While the present procedure relating to the handling of 
proposed advances has been called tentative, it is tentative 
only in the sense that it had to be made up without a great 
deal of consideration because the second proviso of the 
second paragraph of the fifteenth section became operative 
the minute the President signed the bill. It will stand until 


‘the Commission thinks some other procedure should be 


observed. It is wholly a matter of administration, as to 
which there is really no need of public announcement, be- 
cause the law itself requires the railroads to apply for and 
receive approval before filing tariffs. They can find out 
what will happen to them by applying to the Commission, 
either in person or by letter. Naturally the carrier appli- 
cant will have to tell the Commission enough about his de- 
sire to enable it to determine whether the thing is within 
the bounds of that reasonableness enabling the carrier to 
make a defense. 

The cursory examination of the tariffs possible seemed to 
congrm the unofficial reports on all points mentioned in 
The Traffic World of August 18. Except as to grain and 
petroleum, the advances are as therein stated. 

This is not to say, however, there are no tariffs ad- 
vancing the rates on grain and petroleum. It is no more 
than that no grain or petroleum tariffs had yet been pulled 
out of the mass. 

The Commission August 18 made definite announcement 
that there would be an informal conference or hearing 
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respecting the tariffs on fresh meats and live stock at 10 
a. m., August 28, as to tariffs effective September 18. In- 
asmuch ag the tariffs came in under the blanket dispensa- 
tion, Messrs. Jones, Crosland and Oberg will sit as a Sus- 
pension Board and not as an Investigation and Suspension 
Board. 

The difference in the work to be done by the members 
of the two boards, the personnel of which is the same, will 
be enormous. Mr. Crosland, thus far the agent or goat for 
receiving applications for approval to file increases, finds 
that, while he is telephoning with some railroad man who 
wants to file a tariff, five railroad men have sneaked in, 
so to speak, and laid like requests on his desk. 

Thus far no procedure has been devised for giving the 
public notice of such requests. But there will be some 
kind, probably in the form of a notice that an informal! 
hearing or conference will be held on such and such a day 
on the application of such and such a railroad or tariff 
agent for authority to file supplements making such and 
such increases. 

After the informal hearings the tariffs will be filed and 
open to public inspection the same as before. At least that 
is the thought now. 

The commodity tariffs which are believed to create a 
second fifteen per cent case arrived at the Commission 
August 17. That is to say, they were physically dumped 
into the room to which the public has access on that day, 
so the unofficial information as to their existence was con- 
firmed. 

The facts respecting them, however, had not become 
known, except to a few senators and representatives. Sev- 
eral of the law-makers have taken steps to let the com- 
missioners know that, in their estimation, this supposed 
move on the part of the carriers leaves a bad taste in their 
mouths, and that, in their estimation, the Commission had 
better be sure the proposals are examined with the closest 
scrutiny before any of them are allowed to become effective. 





A message from The Traffic World to President Samuel 
Rea, of the Pennsylvania Railroad asking for an explana- 
tion of the tariffs, which seemed to be a renewal of the 
application for a fifteen per cent advance, and a statement 
as to the theory on which they are filed, was referred to 
Vice-President Beorge Dallas Dixon, who replied briefly 
as follows: 

“Message to Mr. Rea referred to me. Tariffs being filed 
with Interstate Commerce Commission are in ordinary 
course of business and in line with decision of Interstate 
Commerce Commission.” 

In reply to this telegram from Mr. Dixon, the editor 
of The Traffic World wired him as follows: 

“Your telegram not satisfying. Tariffs being taken and 
criticised by many as attempt by eastern carriers to get 
by trick what Commission recently refused in fifteen per 
cent case. Do you care to explain?” 

Mr. Dixon replied as follows the afternoon of August 20: 

“Your message date. Am ‘surprised that you should 
for one moment accuse our company of getting any advan- 
tage of the Interstate Commerce Commission by any 
trick. Tariffs we have filed are only carrying out promise 
of our company to Commission that we would, as fast as 
possible, restore the relationships both through territorial 
divisions and differentials which existed prior to advance 
in class rates. This all can be verified on files of Com- 
mission if you desire.” 

To that telegram the editor of The Traffic World re- 
plied by letter August 20 as follows: 
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“Your second telegram in regard to advanced rate tar- 
iffs filed by eastern carriers in reply to ours of this morn- 
ing received. 

“We do not understand your reference to our having 
accused your company of a trick. In the first place, we 
have said nothing about your company in particular, but 
have been talking about eastern carriers in general. In 
the second place, we hdve accused nobody of anything, but 
are only giving expression to the doubt and curiosity felt 
everywhere as to what these tariffs mean. 


“We have tried to give the carriers opportunity to make 
a frank and satisfying explanation of them. If they do 
not care to do so they must not, of course, expect any- 
thing but that the tariffs may be misinterpreted and their 
motive suspected. Whether the motive behind these 
tariffs is entirely proper or not, we should think the car- 
riers would wish to make some explanation. Certainly 
there can be no secret about what they mean, for eventu- 
ally everything will be made clear. 

“We had hoped for something more frank and clear 
from you than your telegram and will still be glad to 
print anything you have to say if you will wire at our ex- 
pense, press rate, on receipt of this letter.” 


McCain Refuses to Explain 


A telegram was sent by The Traffic World to C. C. Mc- 
Cain, chairman of the Trunk Line Association, asking for 
a short explanation of the object of the eastern carriers 
in filing the recent advanced rates. He replied August 20 
as follows: 

“Under new law carriers will have to present to Com- 
mission substantial reasons for increased rates prior to 
acceptance of tariffs and I would understand these rea- 
sons would be available to you from time to time. There 
are so many justifiable reasons why carriers should re- 
ceive higher rates on many commodities that it would 
be impossible to satisfactorily inform you in the short 
explanation you ask for.” 

If Mr. McCain, in what he says as to reasons that will 
be available prior to the acceptance of the tariffs, means 
prior to their acceptance for filing, as evidently he does, 
he has lost sight of the fact that, either as a result of a 
hurry-up policy or by fortunate chance, they were filed 
under the August 10 ruling of the Commission permitting 
them to be filed without examination or hearing. 


No one in the Commission was prepared to deny the 
accuracy of the declaration made by Mr. Dixon that the 
tariffs filed by the eastern railroads and which have come 
to be collectively called the supplemental fifteen per cent 
case, were not filed in the “ordinary course of business.” 
No one in the Commission is authorized to say what is the 
ordinary course of business. Mr. Dixon, it is admitted, is 
the judge, so far as his language is concerned, what con- 
stitutes the ordinary routine. 

It has also been pointed out that there are only about 
136 more than the usual number of tariffs filed in the three 
days. The stacks of tariffs put into the public filing rooms 
looked much higher than usual. The tariffs containing 
the proposed higher rates may contain so many more pages 
than the customary routine tariff that that is what made 
the stacks look so much higher than usual. 

The fact was pointed out that probably some of the 
tariffs were in compliance with the Commission’s decision 
or in accordance with the special permit issued on August 
4, allowing the carriers to readjust commodity rates on 
iron and steel that were thrown out of kilter when the 
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Commission allowed class rates to go up, but denied ad- 
vances to the commodity rates. 

As no time, so far as known, however, has there been 
a contention that the proposed increase in rates on fresh 
meats, live stock and grain would be in adherence to the 
spirit of any report by the Commission or that bringing 
commodity rates on petroleum in C. F. A. up to the basis 
of the new class scale was an acceptance of a permit 
granted by the Commission in any case. As to the com- 
modity rates on petroleum, the decision in the fifteen per 
cent case was a declination to allow a disturbance of rela- 
tionships by means of a percentage advance in commodity 
rates. 

The carriers will explain and justify their filings at the 
informal conference held on August 28. It is the under- 
standing that they will contend that unless they are al- 
lowed to increase commodity rates they will be discrimin- 
ating against certain shippers through a breaking of re- 
lationships, which was condemned in the report on the 
fifteen per cent case. It is not, however, understood that 
there will be any such contention in respect of the tariffs 
naming higher rates on meat, live stock and grain. Attor- 
neys for shippers who have been in Washington jeer at a 
suggestion that rates on such commodities were ever on a 
class basis or that the commodity rates sought to be in- 
creased have ever been a definite relation to any class 
rate. It is on those rates the fight is expected to be made. 





SHIPPERS TO PROTEST 

Henry R. Wallace, president, and Millard R. Myers, sec- 
retary, of the National Shippers’ Conference, organized in 
Chicago for the purpose of fighting the advances proposed 
in the fifteen per cent case, have sent out a call for a 
reconvening of the conference. The call has gone to ship- 
pers who were represented at the former Chicago confer- 
ence and to other organizations of shippers. It is as fol- 
lows: 

Apparently the railroads have determined to renew their 
efforts for substantial advances in freight rates, following 
a plan of action similar to that of 1913. 

It is understood that those railway companies in Official 
Classification territory are now preparing tariffs effective 
September 15 to 20, proposing an advance of approximately 
fifteen per cent on iron and steel products, live stock, 
grain, oil and numerous other commodities. If they should 
be successful in gaining permission for such advances, 
carriers throughout the country will doubtless make simi- 
lar efforts. In several western states cases asking for 
advances in intrastate rates are now pending before state 
conimissions. 

The proposed advances in Official Classification territory 
are very important both because of the great movement 
of traffic to and from this territory, and the fact that the 
result of the ruling in that territory will doubtless be a 
conirolling precedent in other parts of the United States. 
Shippers throughout the country will therefore place their 
interests in jeopardy should they permit these advances 
without protest. 

The railroads have a large corps of statisticians at work 
in Washington, D. C., and Chicago, making ready for these 
great contests inaugurated to increase the transportation 
tax on the American people. Their experience in the past, 
whether victorious or defeated, has rendered them more 
efficient and therefore more dangerous in future engage- 
ments, 

No single group of shippers is maintaining, or can afford 
to maintain, a body of statistical experts to make ade- 
_ ie preparation for these contests which involve ad- 

vances aggregating stupendous sums of money. There 
Must be some organized effort of shippers of all classes if 
their interests are to be protected. In the absence of 
such effort, the various groups will be broken one at a 
ie. The voluntary, spasmodic and unpaid work upon 
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which the shippers have relied in the past will not be 
sufficient for the future. 

For these reasons it has been thought best to call a 
meeting of the National Shippers’ Conference, to be held 
at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Friday, August 31, at 10 
a. m. sharp. 

Each organization which participated in the final session 
of the conference held April 13 will be entitled to one 
representative at the meeting to be held August 31. Also 
companies or organizations of shippers who are in sym- 
pathy with the work performed by the National Shippers’ 
Conference in the fifteen per cent rate case and who will 
help in the efficient presentation of the shippers’ interests 
in similar contests in the future are invited to send a 
representative who will be entitled to participate in all 
the proceedings of the meeting. 

It is suggested that between this date and August 31 
delegates give some thought to the question of perfecting 
a national federation of shippers on a basis which will in- 
sure adequate preparation on behalf of shippers in any 
future cases in which their interests are at stake. 

Kindly advise the secretary promptly whether your or- 
ganization will be represented August 31. 


TOLEDO CASE CONFERENCE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

An effort on the part of Attorney-Examiner Watkins 
to bring the shippers and carriers into agreement on what 
shall be done by the latter in carrying out the order of 
the Commission in No. 7761, Toledo Commerce Club et al. 
vs. C. H. & D. et al., came to naught. Herbert G. Wilson 
and other representatives of the complaining cities stood 
pat and insisted that no order to remove an unjust dis- 
crimination can be compromised, especially as proposed in 
this compromise, by the creation of other discriminations 
in territory not theretofore suffering as much as the com- 
plaining communities. 

Mr. Watkins will recommend to the Commission that it 
accept the last offer of the railroads, which is to put in 
a 41-cent proportional scale applying from Chicago, Toledo, 
Cleveland and Detroit, subject to Southern Classification, 
to supersede the condemned 35-cent scale from Chicago, 
subject to Southern Classification, and the local rates from 
the complaining communities. 

As offered, the compromise called for a 41-cent scale sub- 
ject to Official Classification. To that the complainants 
objected as being worse than the existing situation. The 
southern carriers were. represented by D. M. Goodwyn of 
the L. & N., C. J. Rixey and W. C. Proctor, although others 
were also present. The complaining communities were 
represented by H. G. Wilson, Toledo Commerce Club; 
R. M. Robinson, Greater Dayton Association; Guy L. Cory, 
Springfield Traffic Association; D. F. Hurd, Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce; Mr. MeNally, Detroit Board of 
Commerce, and Guy M. Freer, Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Coyle, the St. Louis traffic man, was also 
present because, in the compromise arrangement, the St. 
Louis class rates to the southeast will also go up. 

The C. F. A. railroads agreed that there should be an 
increase of three cents in the lettered classes, below sixth, 
so as to make the new proportional class scale, thus to be 
blanketed, a symmetrical thing. 

Answering questions by Mr. Watkins, Mr. Wilson said 
the complaining communities, if given the choice between 
the modified compromise and the original Morris propo- 
sition, which was that all lines, other than the Illinois 
Central, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, C. I. & L. and Bur- 
lington, should cancel the proportional scale of 35 cents 
from Chicago to the Ohio river, or withdraw their concur- 
rences, “would prefer that so-called compliance with the 
order to this 41-cent blanket scale,” because we are Satis- 
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fied the carriers proposing to withdraw from Chicago busi- 
ness to the southeast could not stand the loss of traffic in 
normal times. They are now suggesting these various 
ways for evading the order of the Commission simply 
because they now hove so much business it makes no dif- 
ference to them.” 

James Webster denied the allegation that the comprom- 
ises would not mean any loss to the carriers. : 

Mr. Goodwyn said that the advance in rates from St. 
Louis, if limited so as not to apply to grain and products 
and packing house products, would not be obnoxious. If, 
however, they were involved, then he suggested it would 
be obnoxious unless the adjustment included adjustments 
from Missouri river points and other territories of origin 
in the west and south which are factors in the meat and 
grain trades. 

Mr. Wilson served notice on those in the conference that 
the complaining communities in Ohio would oppose the 
acceptance of Mr. Watkins’ recommendation because of 
injustice to places like Dayton and Springfield. Because the 
proportional scale is blanketed over such a wide terri- 
tory they lose the advantage of proximity to the Ohio 
river. The spread between them and Chicago is narrowed, 
on many things, from ten cents per 100 pounds to a cent 
and a half on traffic to Atlanta, and on one way of figuring 
they are placed above St. Louis. 

Wilson and his colleagues suggested a scale of propor- 
tionals graded by percentages so that if Chicago is given 
a 41-cent scale, Toledo will have a scale beginning with 
37.5 first class and Cleveland 39.5 cents. They insist that 
that is the only way the carriers can remove the discrim- 
ination without creating a multitude of others. 

Mr. Wilson said that fundamentally the whole matter 
was a controversy about divisions between carriers north 
and carriers south of the Ohio, which will have to be 
settled by the Commission sooner or later and that the 
compromise will merely put off the day of reckoning. He 
said it was inconceivable that the Commission would re- 
cede from its finding of unjust discrimination by accepting 
a scale that creates just as glaring ones but merely 
changes the situs of the main discrimination. 


INCREASE IN COAL TOLERANCE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

As Attorney Examiner Arthur R. Mackley weighs the 
facts, the carriers concerned in No. 9553, Northwestern 
Traffic and Service Bureau, Inc., vs. Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul et al., have not justified the increases in toler- 
ances in shipments of hard and soft coal that became 
effective March 1 last. If the Commission agrees with 
him they must cancel the tariffs effective on that day and 
return, for the time being at least, to the old tolerances, 
because on the record before Mackley, he thinks the Com- 
mission cannot come to a conclusion as to what tolerances 
should be allowed for inaccuracies of scales and the loss 
in weight due to the evaporation of moisture while the 
coal is in transit. ‘ 

Prior to the change on the day mentioned the tariffs of 
the western roads involved provided that the weight of 
shipments of coal as determined at points of origin would 
be corrected, and that no charge for reweighing would 
be made, when the difference between the origin weight 
and the weight at destination, upon the reweighing, at 
request of shipper or consignee, exceeded 1 per cent, sub- 
ject to a minimum of 500 pounds. In other words, the 
reweighing would be done free if the difference in weights 
amounted to 500 pounds or more. If the difference was 
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less than 500 pounds the cost of reweighing would be 
assessed against the shipper or consignee who thought 
the car or cars in question looked as if they contained 
much less than the billed weight. 

On March 1 the new rule went into effect. It provided 
an additional between the two weights of 1 per cent on 
soft coal and 1% per cent on hard’ in addition to the 500 
pounds minimum. As it figured out, the tolerance on 4 
50,000-pound car of coal would be 2 per cent, or 1,000 
pounds. On a 40,000-pound car the difference would be 
900 pounds because the carriers insisted that first the tol- 
erance of 1 per cent should be deducted and that then 
the 500-pound minimum should be added. The shipper 
of a 40,000-pound car, therefore, could not have free re- 
weighing unless the difference amounted to 90 pounds or 
more. 

That deduction for variation in scales and loss in moist- 
ure, the Commission was told, is important because, when 
the railroads come to settle claims for loss, they insist on 
the deduction of the tolerances. 

The complainants, operating coal yards in Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri and Kansas, said the 
variations in scale weights would come very near balancing 
each other and that therefore the increase in the toler- 
ances amounted to an assertion that the loss by the evap- 
oration of moisture is covered by the increases in the two 
kinds of tolerances. In his report Mr. Mackley said the 
carriers had not told him anything satisfactory as to the 
origin of the tolerance of one per cent. He quoted the 
testimony of one railroad man that it was a Topsy affair— 
it simply grew. 

The attorney-examiner came to the conclusion that the 
increase was an effort on the part of the carriers to com- 
promise between the 1,000 pounds straight tolerance that 
was effective in Western Trunk Line territory at one time 
and the 500 pounds which the Commission, in its report in 
re Weighing of Freight by Carriers, 28 I. C. C. 7, said 
seemed to be enough. The Commission, in that case, did 
not prescribe 500 pounds as the limit of tolerance, but the 
Western Trunk Line carriers accepted the conclusion 
that it was enough and reduced their tolerances. Then the 
carriers and shippers discussed the subject with a view to 
compromising the matter. The National Industrial Traffic 
League concluded that 500 pounds was enough and the 
carriers thought they should have 1,000 pounds. 

Mr. Mackley said the carriers had not justified the in- 
creases and recommends an order requiring them to can- 
cel the increases. 


IMPORTANT STATE HEARING 


The Railroad Commission of Texas has just issued a 
notice to the effect that it will on September 11 consider 
the adoption of the following regulation: 

“Railroad companies and receivers shall, in all cases 
where commodities are offered or tendered for transpor- 
tation in carload quantities between points in Texas, upon 
due notice or order of shipper therefor, supply cars suit- 
able for such transportation, and if, in order to make 
suitable the cars supplied, it is necessary that such cars 
be cleaned, coopered, lined with paper or supplied with 
grain doors or other car accessories, such cleaning, cooper- 
ing, lining with paper or furnishing of grain doors or other 
car accessories shall be furnished by or at the expense 
(both for work and material used) of the railway com- 
pany furnishing the cars or of the carrier or carriers par- 
ticipating in the haul of the commodity shipped.” 
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FIRST PRIORITY ORDER 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

The first priority order, under the new law, was issued 
by Robert S. Lovett, formerly chairman of the Southern 
Pacific, now the priority member of the War Industries 
Board, an organization that seems to be a subsidiary of 
the Council of National Defense. 

The order directs the railroads and steamship companies 
io give preference and priority to lake cargo coal. It 
was issued without any announcement from the White 
House that President Wilson had designated Mr. Lovett 
to be the agent through whom the President’s priority or- 
ders should be given. 

Those who have seen the order believe it is the inten- 
tion of the President to have Mr. Lovett act as the dictator 
in the matter of priority, wholly ignoring the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the body created by Congress for 
conserving the rights of carriers and shippers. Shippers 
in Washington on the day the order was promulgated frank- 
ly expressed their dislike for a situation that gives a 
former railroad. man the power of life and death over 
shippers, even if that power is to be exercised for the 
more efficient prosecution of the war. They suggested 
that inevitably conflicts must arise between carrier and 
shipper and that it would be no more than human for Mr. 
Lovett still to hold the ideas he acquired while running 
the Southern Pacific. They wish the President had desig- 
nated the Commission to be his agent. The order is ques- 


tion is as follows: 
ORDER NO. 1. 


Whereas, By the Act of Congress entitled, ‘‘An Act to amend 
the act to regulate commerce, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses,’’ approved Aug. 10, 1917, it is provided that during the 
continuance of the war in which the United States is now 
engaged, the President of the United States is authorized, if 
he finds it necessary for the national defense and security, to 
direct that such traffic or such shipment of commodities as, in 
his judgment, may be essential to the national defense and 
security shall have preference or priority in transportation by 
any common carrier by railroad, water, or otherwise; and | 

Whereas, By virtue of the power conferred upon him by said 
act, the President has designated the undersigned as the person 
through whom the orders and directions authorized by said act 
shall be given; and ‘ 

Whereas, It has been made to appear, and the President, 
through the undersigned, finds, that under present conditions 
and volume of shipment, sufficient bituminous coal will not be 
transported via lake movement to Lake Superior and Lake 
Michigan ports before the close of navigation to supply the re- 
quirements of the territory contiguous thereto, which is neces- 
sarily dependent upon movement by lake for supply of bitumi- 
nous coal, and that an adequate supply of bituminous coal 
in that territory is necessary for the national defense and se- 
curity, and that a condition exists requiring the exercise of the 
powers vested in the President by the aforesaid Act of Con- 
gress, approved Aug. 10, 1917, and conferred by the President 
upon the undersigned, as authorized by said act: 

First: Now, therefore, by reason of the premises, the under- 
signed, in the name of the President, orders and directs that 
the railroad companies named in subdivision ‘Third’ below, 
serving Lake Erie ports in the transportation of bituminous 
coal for transshipment by vessel to ports on Lake Superior 
and Lake Michigan, shall and they are hereby directed, until 


further order, daily to give preference and priority in the dis- 
tribution of cars to coal mines served by them and transport 
the same so that bituminous coal for transshipment as afore- 
said by lake shall have preference and priority in transporta- 
tion. 

Second: It is further ordered that all common carriers by 
water engaged in shipment of lake bituminous coal, as afore- 
said, shall and they are hereby directed, until further order, to 
accept and receive all cargoes of such coal tendered to them 
for shipments, as aforesaid, and to so load, transport and de- 
liver the same that it shall have preference and priority in 


transportation. 

_ Third: The railroad companies to which this order and direc- 
tion applies are The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co.; Campbell’s 
Creck R. R. Co.; Cherry Tree & Dixonville R. R. Co.; The 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co.; The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton Ry. Co.; The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
ty. Co.; Coal & Coke Ry. Co.; Cumberland & Pennsylvania R. 
R. “o.; Dents Run R. R. Co.; Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 
R. it. Co.; Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. R. Co.; The East Broad 
T »R. R. & Coal Co.; Erie R. R. Co.; The Hocking Valley Ry. 
Co.; The Huntingdon & Broadtop Mountain R. R. & Coai Co.; 
ric Kanawha & Michigan Ry. Co.; Kanawha & West Virginia 
Fr i. Co.; Kittanning Run R. R. Co.; The Lake Erie & West- 
tern R. R. Co.; Lake Erie, Franklin & Clarion R. R. Co.; Louis- 
vile & Nashville R. R. Co.; The Monongahela Ry. Co.; Mor- 


‘ sntown & Kingwood R. R. Co.; The New York Central R. R. 
- The New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co.; Norfolk & 
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Western’ Ry. Co.; The Northern Ohio Ry. Co.; Pennsylvania 
Co.; The Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; Pere Marquette R. R. Co.; 
The Pittsburg & Lake Erie R. R. Co.; Pittsburg, Chartiers & 
Youghiogheny Ry. Co.; The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis R. R. Co.; The Sandy Valley & Elkhorn Ry. Co.; The 
Toledo & Ohio Central Ry. Co.; Toledo, Detroit R. R. Co.; To- 
ledo, St. Louis & Western R. R. Co.; Wabash Ry. Co.; The 
Wabash Pittsburgh Terminal Ry. Co.; Washington Run R. R. 
Co.; West Side Belt R. R. Co.; West Virginia Northern R. R. 
Co.; The Western Maryland Ry. Co.; The Wheeling & Lake 
irie Ry. Co.; The Youngstown & Ohio River R. R. Co.; The 
Zanesville & Western Ry. Co. 

In witness whereof and by virtue of the aforesaid Act of 
Congress and the order of the President of the United States, 
I hereunto sign my name this twentieth day of August, 1917. 

R. S. LOVETT. 

The first crisis in American railroading produced by the 
entrance of the United States into the European war is 
rapidly approaching. From every part of the country are 
coming to Washington protests against the doing of this 
and appeals to do that. From every industrial center 
come reports of orders for engines and equipment filed 
by the government of the United States or governments 
of the entente alliance showing that there can be no im- 
provement in the transportation situation in this country, 
because all such equipment, and men as well, are going 
abroad. 

Some railroad equipment has been in use for army pur- 
poses in the construction of cantonments, but in Sep- 
tember the movemnt of the troops will be begun. Then 
also will bad weather begin slowing up railroad trains. 

With the northwest clamoring for coal, with New Eng- 
land just becoming aroused to the danger in which her 
people dwell of having their factories closed for lack of 
fuel and her houses unheated next winter, come announce- 
ments from lake cities and from Atlantic ports of exam... 
inations of lake and coastwise steamers by representatives 
of the United States Shipping Board with a view to hav- 
ing ships that are now serving in the domestic trade 
diverted to the submarine zone. Each report means the 
lessening of transportation by water and a corresponding 
increase in the demand on railroads which are supplied 
only with already greatly depleted stocks.of cars and 
engines, for transportation by land. There are eighty-odd 
ships on the Great Lakes that can be taken through the 
Welland Canal to throw into the hole that is being main- 


tained, if not enlarged, by the submarines. 


So far as can be known, Japan and Great Britain cannot 
or will not add to the number of ships condemned to trav- 
erse the submarine zone in the task of keeping the en- 
tente’s supply of ammunition and munitions going forward 
to the various fronts. Therefore the Shipping Board, the 
army and the navy will take ships from the Great Lakes |. 
and from the coastwise service to make up the deficit... . | 

One immediate issue was as to whether President Wil- 
son should order t he railroads, the authority 
granted him in the priority law, servi _Pittsburgh, 
Fairmount and No. 8 coal fields to nro ak into them 
in quantities large enough to enable the mirf® operators 
to load 100 per cent of their capacity to produce. His first 
priorty order does more than that. 

At the same time the President is considering whether 
he will seize the mines and undertake to make a better 
distribution than the operators of the mines are said to 
be making. The operators in the three districts men- 
tioned offered to send fifty per cent of their production to 
Lake Erie ports, provided they received as many cars as 
they could load. The proviso caused some criticism, be- 
cause, if observed, it would mean that the operators in the 
three districts would be able to market a larger percentage 
of coal at destinations other than the northwest than 
they are now able to furnish. That they have not been 
sending fifty per cent of their output to the northwest, is 
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a declaration that has been made without reservation by 
the railroads that serve them. 

The President, by seizing the mines, could send more 
than fifty per cent to the upper lake ports for distribution 
in the northwest and thereby make up the deficit caused 
by large cargo coal diverted to Canada and elsewhere. 
But if he ‘does seize them and sends more than fifty per 
cent to the northwest coincidentally with the Shipping 
Board, army and navy commandeering coastwise ships on 
the lakes and the Atlantic, New England may be expected 
to protest and perhaps force her representatives in Con- 
gress to take steps for her protection, either by exerting 
influence on the President, or depriving him of the power 
to discriminate, as the New Englanders are calling it, 
against them in favor of the northwest. 


This movement of coal to the northwest, which is the 
reciprocating movement of iron ore from the upper lake 
region, comes at a time when there is a seasonal move- 
ment of food. The complexity of the situation produced 
by the coincident movement of fuel and food was shown 
to the Sheaffer committee of the railroads’ war board and 
the car service division of the Commission August 18, 
when a delegation of beet sugar manufacturers in Ohio 
and Michigan appeared before a joint meeting of the two 
bodies to tell them that, beginning with October and con- 
tinuing throughout that month and November, there will 
be 30,000 carloads of sugar beets to be moved to the sugar 
factories in northwestern Ohio and southern Michigan. 
Secretary Hathaway of the association making that rep- 
resentation, said the cars must be had in a steady stream, 
because the mills, when once started, must operate day 
and night without ceasing if the crap is to be saved. 


Coal men and beet sugar men need open top ears. 
Beets are shoveled or scooped out of cars with clamshell 
dredges. Box cars would be useless. Inasmuch as sugar 
is already scarce, the saving of that crop, it is represented, 
is about as necessary as coal in the northwest. Besides, 
it is pointed out, what can be said to the farmers that 
have grown the beets if, after they have heeded the ad- 
monition of the government, that same government brings 
financial distress to them by depriving them of cars? The 
war has persuaded many of the beet farmers to remain 
in that business after they had decided to plant no more 
beets. 

But that is not the only seasonal food demand that has 
been brought to the attention of the Sheaffer committee 
and the car service division composed of E. H. DeGroot, 
A. G. Gutheim and H. C. Barlow. The sugar cane grow- 
ers of Louisiana and eastern Texas have notified the two 
bodies that, beginning in November, they will have to 
have 6,000 open top cars wherewith to haul their cane 
to the mills. The war‘has also persuaded the cane grow- 
ers to continue im the business and they have a larger. 
crop than ever. Cane must be hauled before hard frosts, 
because frosts turn the cane juice into vinegar. 


It must be loaded into gondolas or on flat cars, because 
it is just like cornstalks stripped of their leaves. To 
load or unload it by hand into and out of box cars would 
be impossible, because the labor needed for such a primi- 
tive method has been lured to East St. Louis and other 
points in the north by the high wages paid in the war 
material factories. P 

Howard Elliott, a member of the committee appointed 
by the conference of railroads and coal mine operators 
to draft a priority order, prepared a memorandum 


on the subject of coal for the northwest, and presumably 
The war board gave 


it was sent to the President. 
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out the memorandum without saying it had been sent to 
him. The significant part of it is the last paragraph. 
The whole memorandum reads as if it had been chopped 
in two and only a part of it made public, the part below 
the last paragraph being intended only for the presi- 
dential eye. In that paragraph it is said: “The com- 
mittee desires to call attention to the fact that some of 
the extraordinary powers that have recently been vested 
in the federal government may enable the administration 
to apply a remedy which may result in getting the neces- 
sary coal to the northwest prior to the close of naviga- 
tion.” 

The question as to who would be the agent of the Presi- 
dent to receive the priority order desired for lake cargo 
coal was not settled at the time the war board made pub- 
lic a copy of the Elliott memorandum, which is as follows: 

“Realizing the importance of moving coal to Lake Su- 
perior and Lake Michigan ports during the period of lake 
navigation, the executive committee of the special com- 
mittee on national defense of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation has been giving continuous attention to the subject 
since the committee first convened in April. 

“On April 26 the railroads of the United States were 
ordered to give preference to the movement of coal and 
iron ore, and to confine the use of open top cars to this 
business so far as was reasonably practicable. 

“As a result of this order, the total number of cars of 
coal loaded and moved by the railroads in the United 
States has been as follows: 


1916. 1917. Increase. Per ct. 











ME (25 acceankeoeuced een 692,316 876,591 184,275 26.6 
NOI Fs csidsh0 aca orig ddig sergtbnen praises 899,378 1,146,334 246,956 27.5 
RI” ici: ninistaateeaelaviak napa 658,200 862,026 203,826 30.9 

ee 2,884,951 635,057 28.2 


“At 50 tons to the car, this represents 31,752,850 tons 
of coal loaded and handled in 1917 more than for the same 
period in 1916. 

“For reasons entirely beyond the control of the rail- 
roads this very large increase in the movement of coal 
has sought: markets other than those reached via Lake 
Erie ports or via those ports to Lake Superior and Lake 
Michigan ports. The amount of coal loaded into boats 
at Lake Erie ports January 1 to August 12 is as follows: 


WNP ica beseech nce greila ar eihens gngteia a Se esnk hina nae Gcebad s earae wianeee'® 11,890,000 tons 
I Sia ces acen ater D acces heat ickileter@ndip cesarteitdaw are Biereieaeierenee 14,397,090 tons 
PIN goed rect mhe eiodakwteewels boeeebswaan 2,507,000 tons 


“Part of this increase is due to the fact that navigation 
on the lakes began three weeks later this year than in 
1916, meaning a smaller moyement in 1917 by 925,789 
tons, based on 1916 figures. Part of the decrease also is 
because of less coal having sought markets via the lake 
ports. 

“For the purpose of expediting the movement of coal via 
the lakes, the ‘Lake Erie Bituminous Coal Exchange’ was 
formed, to take effect June 1, and this organization has 
been most helpful in expediting the movement. 

“Numerous and almost continuous meetings have been 
held by all parties interested—the railroads, the coal pro- 
ducers, the dock men, the vessel men, and others—for 
the purpose of increasing the volume moving to and via 
the lake ports. 

“Another step was taken by the railroads in ordering 
the return to the lines serving the lake ports of all their 
self-clearing coal cars needed to handle this particular 
kind of coal business, with the further order that such 
cars be not permitted to leave such lines during the sea- 
son of lake navigation. 

“In spite of the co-operative efforts of all, the amount 
of coal going via the Lake Erie ports to the upper lake 
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ports is not enough, and the general situation to-day is as 


follows: 
“Loaded into boats at Lake Erie ports— 
Tons. 
Loaded into boats at Lake Erie ports to pc) >) ae il, 90,000 
Needed by the close of navigation..........+ee.+- 29,000,000 
Balance to be loaded and moved............eeeee: 17,110,000 


in the 16 remaining weeks when lake navigation is nor- 
mally open. 

“Due to a variety of causes, the total shipments of coal 
from these Lake Erie ports have not gone to the head 
of Lake Superior to the extent necessary, and this makes 
it doubly important to grant relief at once, as the fuel 
for domestic consumption in the great northwest is 
largely supplied through Duluth and contiguous ports. It 
will be most difficult, if not impossible, to obtain relief 
during the winter months by rail shipments because of 
the distance from the mines and weather conditions. 
The movement of iron ore is dependent in part upon the 


movement of lake coal. 


Tons. 


Total amount of lake coal to be moved............... 17,000,000 


i Cie CP on. cack as Recs ewe ee WEee Ow eC Ce Tee Rar eN 2,500,000 
Fron OFC EO. BE WHO TOD 6 oon e:n 60:00. 6:0:0.0:0:0:00:0 6 6 eseweeeecnes 18,000,000 


“If coal is forwarded freely to Lake Erie ports, empty 
cars are provided for iron ore going back, which will 
give a load in each direction and increase the total effi- 
ciency of the railroads, besides providing the necessary 
fuel and the iron ore needed for the furnaces up to June 
1, 1918. 

“Realizing that the question of providing an adequate 
fuel supply for the northwest is one of national impor- 
tance, involving the defense and security of the nation 
because, unless the fuel can be placed there prior to the 
close of navigation, there will be a reduction next year in 
the food supply produced in that section and in the 
amount of iron ore shipped down the lakes, and also much 
suffering among the people of Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
the Dakotas this winter, this committee has been untiring 
in its efforts to improve the situation. 

“Although the co-operative efforts of the coal men, the 
lake vessel owners and the railroads have, as already 
shown, increased 28.2 per cent the total movement of coal 
in the United States, this committee has been unable to 
direct that movement to the northwest to the extent that 
is necessary. 

“The committee desires to call attention to the fact 
that some of the extraordinary powers that have recently 
been vested in the federal government may enable the 
administration to apply a remedy which may result in get- 
ting the necessary coal to the northwest prior to the close 
of navigation.” ’ 

There was not unanimity ‘in urging the President to order 


100 per cent of ears for the loading of lake cargo coal, 


first, because lake cargo coal is produced in all the big 
districts in the outer and inner crescents. It is un- 
derstood that A. G. Gutheim, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s representative on the committee to draft 
the priority order, is one of those who question the wis- 
dom of such discrimination in favor of the northwest, 
especially in view of the fact that New England industries 
are just as bad off as those in the northwest. 

Although it is not definitely settled, the chances are 
that R. S, Lovett will become the controller of transpor- 
tation, with power equal to that exercised in his sphere 
by a Cabinet officer, because he has been designated as 
the ngent of the President, upon whom the latter may serve 
his priority law orders. He is building up an organization 


to consider priority matters, not only respecting trans- 
por'#tion but in industrial operations, because he is the 
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priority member of the War Industries Board. Thus far 
no provision has been made for giving notice to what 
might be termed the adverse parties in an application for 
priority. 

That fact has struck those who have had to do with 
railroad regulation as a remarkable one because a pri- 
ority order, in its very nature, is believed to be an order 
directing disregard of the third section of the act to regu- 
late commerce and the statute of every state regarding 
equality of treatment for every shipper, every class of 
shippers and every community. The organization has not 
been put into working order as yet. There has, however, 
been no provision for allowing all other industries that 
might think themselves interested know that application 
has been made in behalf of a particular industry, for pri- 
ority in transportation for either its raw materials or for 
its finished products. 

To understand the allusion in a preceding paragraph to 
the power of a Cabinet officer it is necessary to recall 
the fact that at one time army officers challenged the au- 
thority of the Secretary of War to issue orders to them. 
They went to court and the courts held that while the 
Constitution makes the President the commander-in-chief, 
it does not require him to personally issue orders; that 
when the Secretary of War issued an order the presump- 
tion was conclusive that it was the order of the President. 
Orders issued frequently run in the name of the Presi- 
dent, if not always. : 

Judge Lovett, in this first order, said he issued it in the 
name of the President. 

That means that, while the priority law remains in 
effect, one man decides the important query as to whether 
the third section of the act to regulate commerce and state 
laws forbidding preferential treatment, shall be set aside. 
If no procedure is made to give what might be called the 
adverse side a hearing, it will be a proceeding in star 
chamber, so to speak. Judge Lovett’s railroad secretary, 
in discussing the matter, said that undoubtedly the pri- 
ority chief would hear those who might desire to present 
reasons why the priority order prayed should not issue. 
The point, however, is that there is nothing whereby the 
public interested may learn of the prayer for a priority 
order, unless the priority chief thinks enough about the 
seriousness of the matter to tell some newspaper about 
the application. 


At present there are applications for prioritiés of all 
kinds, but they are in the form of letters to the Council of 
National Defense, or to its subsidiary or associate, as the 
case may be, the War Industries board. The judge’s secre- 
tary, in the absence of Judge Lovett, did not feel at lib- 
erty to mention any particular application for priority. 

The new order of things creates a new center for the 
consideration of railroad regulation questions. In a way 
it supersedes the authority of the Commission in the mat- 
ter of the distribution of cars under the Esch law. When 
the priority order was issued the Sheaffer committee of the 
Railroad War Board took up the subject and evolved a sim- 
ple plan for providing the cars for the preferential trans- 
portation. It said that if the shipper said that on a cer- 
tain day he wanted to ship ten cars of lake cargo coal, 
the railroad would have to furnish the cars, if humanly 
possible, but that when it had furnished them it must go 
farther and see that the cars were used for lake cargo 
coal and nothing else. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission had no hand in 
the matter, except that members of its car service divi- 
sion participated in the conference in which the Sheaffer 
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committee worked out the plan of having the cars sup- 
plied so that the preferential transportation might be 
given. If necessary the Commission could have issued an 
order directing the carriers to supply the cars, no matter 
what other industry or interest might have been hurt, 
but none of the railroads concerned was opposed to fur- 
nishing cars. 


The priority of transportation will give the Northwest 
coal—if the Canadians, who have been diverting a consid- 
erable quantity of the fuel started for the Northwest do 
not devise some method for grabbing it. Under the coal- 
price order of the President, promulgated on August 22, the 
price f. o. b. mines was established. In theory that is all 
the mine operators can obtain for what they have to sell 
to the Northwest. But if a Canadian interest desiring 
coal appoints a buying agent and pays him a dollar a ton 
for obtaining coal for it, it is suggested, it will be hard 
to say that that agent has “split” with some one who saw 
to it that it got to the operator, who, unless he saw an 
opportunity to split a commission with a purchasing agent, 
might find he had no coal to sell to the applicant tender- 
ing only the amount fixed by the President. 


There is nothing in the orders thus far issued com- 
pelling the mine operators to send their coal to the North- 
west. Under the food law, however, the President has 
power to deal with such a situation, should it ever arise. 
But there is nothing in the law compelling any one to 
order coal and the statement was made that the orders 
filed by the Northwest did not call for as much coal as a 
year ago. 
of coal going to the Northwest was smaller than it might 
have been. 


NEW LEGISLATION PROPOSED 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
Senator Owen, of Oklahoma, has introduced three bills, 
S 2801, S 2802, and S 2804 with a view, first, to authorizing 
the Commission to require carriers to provide themselves 
with equipment such as refrigerators and tank cars; sec- 
ond, to say what constitutes reasonable transportation 
facilities; third, to say, after finding that the facilities of- 
fered were inadequate, what would have been a reasonable 
number of cars to have furnished to a complaining shipper, 
so, presumably, to lay a foundation for suits for damages; 
and fourth, to have the first and fifteenth sections amended 
so as to make them include not only the power to order 
carriers to provide equipment, but also the power granted 
in the Esch car-service law, the existence of which has 
been almost forgotten because of the probability of the 
President exercising the authority conferred on him in 
the priority law which, when such orders are issued, will 
supersede the authority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission under the Esch law. 


This bill, S 2804, would also repeal the recently adopted 
second proviso of the second paragraph of the fifteenth sec- 
tion, simply because the bil ignores the existence of the 
law of Aug. 9, 1917, which added that proviso. That ex- 
clusion, it is pointed out, would be fatal because the bill 
is to amend the section so it would read “as follows” and 
then the second proviso does not follow. That presumably 
beneficent end would be accomplished because the proviso 
would not be found in the section as amended to read “as 
follows”. The substantial amendment to the fifteenth sec- 
tion proposed by that bill says: “The Commission is here- 


by authorized and empowered to determine and prescribe 


Therefore that was on reason why the volume’ 
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what wili be reasonable transportation (as defined in the 
first section) which carriers shall provide and furnish for 
the future.” 


S 2804, which may be called the carry-all, or omnibus 
bill, carries the general idea of the two other measures, but 
not so fully as to the idea of reparation for failure to pro- 
vide facilities as is suggested in S 2802, which reads as 
follows: 


“That on and after January 1, 1919, it shall be the duty 
of each and every common carrier by railroad, subject to 
the provisions of this Act, to provide itself, by purchase, 
construction, lease, or otherwise, with a sufficient number 
of cars to carry all articles of lawful commerce offered to 
it for transportation, subject to the provisions of this Act, 
and upon reasonable request to furnish to any person, nat- 
ural or artificial, for such transportation cars sufficient in 
number and of suitable type to meet his actual needs: Pro- 
vided, That reasonable request shall not be construed to 
include cars of a strange or unusual type: Provided further, 


'That nothing in this paragraph shall be construed to con- 


flict with the provisions hereinafter set forth regarding 
car service.” 


Sec. 2. That section fifteen of the Act to regulate com- 
merce be amended by inserting after the first paragraph 
of that section the following paragraph: 

“That whenever, after full hearing as heretofore de- 
scribed in this section, the Commission shall be of opinion 
that any common carrier by railroad subject to the Act has 
failed to provide itself with a sufficient number of cars as 
required by section one, or that any such carrier has failed 
upon reasonable request to furnish any person, natural or 
artificial, cars sufficient in number and of suitable type to 
meet his actual needs, as required by section one, the Com- 
mission is hereby authorized and empowered to determine 
and prescribe the number and type of cars with which any 
such carrier or carriers shall provide itself or themselves, 
and to make an order requiring such carrier or carriers to 
so provide itself or themselves with the number and type of 
cars found necessary. In making such findings and order 
due regard shall be had by the commission for the financial 
ability of such carrier or carriers to provide itself or them- 
selves with such cars, but the burden shall be on such car- 
rier or carriers to show any lack of such financial ability. 
The Commission is further authorized and empowered 
where that is in issue to find what would have been a 
reasonable number and type of cars to be furnished to any 
person requesting same as provided in section one. In any 
court proceeding arising from or affecting orders or find- 
ings of the Commission made under this paragraph, the 
Commission’s findings of fact shall be conclusive. Orders 
made under this paragraph shall take effect within such 
reasonable time, not less than three months, as shall be 
prescribed in the order of the Commission, and in all other 
respects shall be subject to the same provisions as other 
orders of the Commission made under this section.” 


The Simplar bill, S 2801, empowering the Commission to 
order carriers to buy equipment, is as follows: 


That the Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby 
authorized, after investigation and hearing, to require car- 
riers subject to the Act to regulate commerce, approved 
February 4, 1887, as amended, to purchase, construct, or 
otherwise provide and furnish cars, equipment, and facili- 
ties of shipment of such type, kind, and character as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission may find reasonable 
and in such measure as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion may find reasonable. 


Sec. 2. That the orders provided for in this Act shall 
be served in the same manner and enforced by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the same proceedings as 
provided by sections fifteen and sixteen of the Act to 
regulate commerce, as amended, and any carrier, any 
officer, representative, or agent of a carrier, or any re- 
ceiver, trustee, lessee, or agent of either of them who 
knowingly fails or neglects to obey any order made under 
the provisions of this. Act shall forfeit to the United States 
the sum of $5,000 for each offense. Every distinct violation 
shall be a separate offense, and in case of a continuing 
violation each day shall be deemed a separate offense. 
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Effici in Traffic 
New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 
2 + 
HANDLING AUTOMOBILES Double free time should be allowed for the loading of a 
ms ° 7 ; double loaded car. If same is loaded in twenty-four hours 
New uses to which loading cranes can be put are devel- three credits should accrue, if loaded in forty-eight hours, 
oping daily. Wherever a crane is available cars are 


spotted for it. Its use is a great time saver and enables 
the same work to be done by a much less number of men. 
A new feature is the handling of automobiles. Ropes from 
the corners of a frame are attached to the hubs of the auto. 





Cushioned blocks prevent marring the finish. The tackle 
block of the crane is hitched to the framework and at a 
signal the operator sets the auto from the car to the 
ground or vice versa in a moment, and so carefully it 
would not be hurt were it a case of eggs. The accom- 
panying picture shows the unloading of an automobile by 
crane from a gondola car on the C. & N. W. at Des Moines, 
lowa. 


A CAR EFFICIENCY SUGGESTION 
Editor The Traffic: World: 

Here is another word in car efficiency which I desire to 
call to the attention of the railroad and industrial traffic 
men over the country, through the columns of your good 
journal. 

Under the rules of demurrage average agreement each 
car held by shipper earns credits or accrues debits, accord- 
ing to the length of time held, whether same contains a 
single or double load. A question may arise under the 
rules, “What is a car?” This, of course, is answered, “A 
minimum load of the commodity shipped.” The demur- 
rage tariffs, however, do not carry an explanation of this 
nature, 


two credits should accrue, and if loaded in seventy-two 
hours, one credit should accrue. After the free time of 
ninety-six hours it would be perfectly right to assess debits 
and other charges as stated in the agreement at double 
the rate assessed on one car. 

In case one of the shipments placed in the car is an 
interstate and the other an intrastate shipment and each 
class of shipments are handled on a different agreement 
on account of difference in credits and debits and charges 
therefor which accrue for thé same length of time held, 
then some rule should be made for separation of the cred- 
its and debits accruing on each class of shipments. 

As the matter stands, it is a one-sided affair in favor 
of the railroads and with the adjustment it would no doubt 
stimulate the double loading of cars instead of sending 
them out half filled. Would like to have the opinion of 
both railroad and industrial traffic men in regard to this. 

R. E. Hughes, 
Traffic Manager, The New Era Milling Co. 
Arkansas City, Kan., August 16, 1917. 


TRANSPORTATION EFFICIENCY 


C. A. Hodgman, superintendent of transportation of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, has issued a patriotic circular on 
transportation efficiency as a war measure, directed to 
agents, yardmasters, conductors and all other employes, 
suggesting that they should concentrate every effort in a 
campaign for freight car efficiency and pointing out the 
lines along which they should work. The circular ends as 
follows: 


The term “slacker’’ is applicable to the individual who 
neglects any act or effort which may increase the efficiency 
of the freight car unit. Business associations throughout the 
country are organizing campaigns for improving car handling 
by_ the public. This, however, must be supplemented by indi- 
vidual action. Therefore, during this period of national crisis 
it becomes the patriotic duty of every officer and employe of 
this company not only ‘to curb, but, if possible, to eradicate 
freight car waste. You can do your “bit” by keeping this 
matter constantly before you. 


Here are the suggestions to employes: 


1. Observance of Car Service Rules. Incorporated in Circular 
No. 1224 of May 1, Supplement No. 1 of June 8 and Supplement 
No. 2 of June 26. 

2. Intensive Freight Car Loading. Encourage and educate 
shippers to load equipment, where practical, to 110 per cent 
of its marked capacity. Heretofore approximately 40 per cent 
of the utility of freight car equipment has been wasted, due, 
partially, to the failure of shippers to appreciate fully the im- 
portance of taking advantage of the maximum capacity of the 
freight car unit. Impress shippers with the fact that a de- 
crease of 25 per cent in this waste will increase the available 
car supply 25 per cent. There are a total of 2,575,000 railroad 
and privately owned freight cars in the United States. An in- 
crease of only two tons per loaded car would be equivalent to 
adding over 200,000 cars to the present supply. 

3. Keep Cars Moving. Every agent, yardmaster, conductor 
or other employe, who intentionally permits a loaded or empty 
car to meet with delay, is hampering the development of a 
national transportation industry vital to the conduct of the 
war. Bear in mind that it is just as much the duty of the 
railroad to move freight expeditiously as it is the duty of 
shippers and receivers of freight to load and unload cars 
promptly. 

4. Encourage the Expeditious Loading and Unloading of 
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Freight Equipment. Agents should call attention of shippers 
or receivers of freight to failure to promptly load or unload 
shipments. The strict application and enforcement of demur- 
mage rules is an essential factor in the elimination of such 
elays. 

5. Specialize on Proper Billing of Loaded and Empty Equip- 
ment. The failure to exercise proper care in billing equipment 
is causing delays and back hauling. The burden of responsi- 
bility rests entirely with you, Mr. Agent, to eradicate this evil. 
Conductors handling loaded equipment in transit, yardmasters 
and agents at intermediate junction points or at destinations 
are not mind readers; therefore, the close observance of tariffs 
and special instructions in effect pertaining to proper routing, 
refrigeration, stoppage in transit, notations, etc., as well as 
legible and intelligent billing of shipments, particularly ‘‘Ship- 
pers’ order notify shipments,”’ are vitally essential to the cur- 
tailment of unnecessary car delays. In _ slip-billing loaded 
equipment, show all information called for on slip-bill and see 
that the revenue way bill, which travels overhead, is for- 
warded promptly. The same care should be taken when slip- 
billing empty equipment. In every case show authority for 
movement, as well as signature of party making slip-bill. 

6. Report Foreign Equipment for Disposition on Form ‘‘46” 
Immediately Upon Arrival at Destination Under Load, thus ob- 
taining disposition on every car before it is made empty. In 
the great American game of baseball every player must know 
what to do with the ball before he gets it. If he does not he 
is immediately relegated to the bush league, and the handling 
of foreign cars is not dissimilar. Every player in the game 
should know what to do with the car before it is made empty. 

7. Render Intelligent Telegraphic ‘‘CM’’ Reports to Dispatch- 
ers. Too great importance cannot be attached to this report. 
See that your dispatcher is furnished with all of the informa- 
tion that the report calls for. If a box car is fit for either 
flour, grain, cement or rough freight, so classify it. If you 
have a 50-foot furniture, or any other special class-equipment, 
see that the dispatcher is promptly advised, as he can, no 
doubt, use it. 

&. Car Orders Based on Actual Requirements. Agents should 
insist upon shippers placing orders based upon actual require- 
ments, in which case the kind of car required, as well as des- 
tination and routing, should be furnished. The existing so- 
ealled practice of ‘‘padding car orders’’ must be abolished, as 
well as the practice of holding empty equipment for prospective 
loading. Every empty car held unnecessarily is causing some 
other industry to suffer for the want of sufficient transporta- 
tion facilities to market their products. 

9. Load and Unload Company Material Promptly. The rail- 
road company, in handling its company material, is in no dif- 
ferent position than the shipper or receiver of freight and the 
employe who intentionally permits car delay to accrue, by 
reason thereof, is contributing as much, if not more, to the 
hindrance of “Transportation efficiency as a war measure’ 
than the shipper or receiver of freight. 

10. Make One Car Do the Work of Two is the goal that we 
must and will attain. This can only be accomplished by a 
concentrated effort on the part of each individual employe. 


RECORD OF CO-OPERATION VALUES 

Admitting that public co-operation and helpfulness, in- 
spired by patriotism, are chiefly responsible for the record 
of increased transportation service shown under pressure 
of heavy war demands, eastern railroads will compile a 
record that will show just “when, where and how much” 
this friendly treatment has helped their efforts. 

This contribution to war-time business literature—a 
“Chronicle of Co-operation” or “History of Helpfulness”’— 
will be written in an effort to extend and perpetuate the 
new spirit which, the transportation chiefs aver, bids fair 
to be a potent force in aiding them to fulfill their pledge 
to the government to “produce a maximum of national 
transportation efficiency” for the winning of the war. The 
record will be made up from day-to-day reports of specific 
acts of shippers, passengers, employes, public officials and 
others which definitely contribute to greater service, with 
an accurate accounting of the benefits of such helpful acts 
in mileage, cars, tonnage, fuel or dollars saved. 

Mr. Loree in explaining the new move said: 

“Actual value of friendly co-operation by the public with 
the railroads—as measured by larger, better and more 
economical service—necessarily has been a matter of the- 
ory, subject to contradictory opinions, in the past. We 
now expect to be able to show by actual experience what 
a fair attitude toward the railroads by the public means 
in the way of benefits to the public. This should furnish 
one of the many valuable lessons of the war, and it is 
our duty to make the most of it. 

“The railroads have gone the limit to help the govern- 
ment in winning the war, surrendering their property and 
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subordinating every personal advantage and profit to the 
nation’s needs. The people have responded by greeting 
our efforts with appreciation and approval, in many quar- 
ters affording aid and co-operation that is invaluable and 
necessary to the best results. 

“If we are able to extend and perpetuate this construct- 
ive, helpful spirit toward the railroads it will bring good 
results that are almost incalculable, and which will be 
permanent in their effect on American business, prosper- 
ity and progress. 

“Railroad operators constantly are engaged in intensive 
studies for efficiency, economy and general improvement 
which the public hears nothing about. The theory that 
better public relations would yield improved service has 
been generally accepted, and we have sought earnestly to 
bring them about. In view of the accomplishments of the 
past hundred days, some have asked why the railroads 
have not reached such a height of service before this. 
Recent experiences have furnished the answer in striking 
fashion. 

“The action of the committee on coal production of the 
Council of National Defense in pooling their shipments 
alone has permitted the railroads to haul to Atlantic ports 
6,640,000 tons more bituminous coal than they did last 
year, with an estimated saving of 133,000 freight cars. The 
coal producers have eliminated the great accumulation 
and the long delays of cars at the ports by patriotic action. 

“Latest reports from about sixty per cent of the mileage 
of the country show that these lines rendered 16.1 per cent 
more freight service during May than last year, with prac- 
tically the same number of cars and locomotives. 

“The demands upon the carriers will be greater and 
greater as the war proceeds, and much remains to be ac- 
complished in the way of improvement. The nation’s needs 
in transportation certainly will call for the utmost of pa: 
triotic co-operation from every citizen concerned, both in 
and out of the railroad service. 

“Two items of co-operation which lie with our public 
authorities should be afforded the railroads forthwith: 

“First, the local, state and national government officials 
should not press for improvements and new construction 
that will not directly operate to increase the capacity of 
the lines for national service and contribute toward win- 
ning the war. With every man, machine and dollar avail- 
able necessary to the war work, non-essential improve- 
ments such as new station buildings and grade-crossing 
changes should be deferred. 

“Second, the so-called ‘full-crew laws’ still existing in 
some twenty states should be repealed or suspended for 
the war period, inasmuch as these statutes are compelling 
the railroads to transport an aggregate of over 20,000 
trainmen in idleness, these able bodied and experienced 
employes being greatly needed to man additional freight 
trains and troop trains. 

“Splendid progress is being made, and with a better pub- 
lic understanding of the benefits to be derived, still greater 
results may be hoped for.” 

Following is Mr. Loree’s official request to railroad ex- 
ecutives: 

_ The great increase _ in transportation service—particularly 
freight-carrying capacity—shown by the railroads since the 
special organization was formed to meet war demands, has 


occasioned considerable surprise and wonder, with some mis- 
understanding, on the part of the public. The question has 


— asked: “Why was not this greater efficiency attained 
ve fore? 
Co-operation of patrons and public, in many quarters where 


there has been indifference or hostility, it must be admitted, is 
largely responsible for the splendid results thus far attained. A 
spirit of helpfulness on the part of persons dealing with the 
railroads, prompted by patriotism in face of actual war, has 
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permitted economy and efficiency in operation previously not 
attainable. 

Fully to meet, on the part of the railroads, this friendly 
spirit, and to develop and extend such co-operation, as a 
potent means of gaining maximum service to win the war, it is 
deemed desirable that a record be kept showing just how the 
publie attitude has helped. 

The savings effected in time, men, equipment and capital— 
with consequent increase in capacity of public service—by ship- 
pers’ bettered practices, by more considerate and reasonable 
action of public officials, by care, energy and intelligence of 
employes, might be recorded, with credit bestowed where due, 
and the facts given to the public as the war work proceeds. 
The record should consist of definite, confirmed facts, with 


names, specific instances in point, and the benefits given in 
units of mileage, tonnage, cars, fuel or dollars added to 
capacity. 


The American public at home, and our citizens risking their 
lives abroad, alike will be interested to know what persons and 
forces have exerted every effort for national safety and for 
victory. 

Specific reports of gains and benefits might be noted in the 
following general branches: (1) Promptness in loading of 
freight cars; amount of former delay in idleness of equipment 
eliminated, and value thereof in number of cars added to 
service, and in usé of warehouse, track and landing space. (2) 
Extent of loading cars to full capacity, or to desired 10 per 
cent in excess of marked capacity, with percentage of reduc- 
tion of former 57 per cent of unfilled space in cars. (3) Reduc- 
tion of premature ordering of cars, or ordering in excess of 
needs, through careless checking of cargo or unreadiness for 
loading. (4) Minimizing of damage and delay in transit and at 
destination by improved methods of packing cargoes. (5) 
Elimination of avoidable reconsignments, ‘“‘blind’’ shipping 
orders and kindred practices causing delays and extra handling. 
(6) Publie authorities’ and officials’ actions toward reasonable 
and intelligent imposition of regulations and restrictions, tend- 
ing to prevent unnecessary obstruction, inconvenience, loss and 
delay to the free flow of traffic. (7) Acts of employes of all 
ranks toward eliminating waste and lost motion; and also their 
conduct in meeting properly and supplementing the co-opera- 
tive efforts of patrons. (8) Any and all specific instances 
wherein the action of a patron of your railroad has been the 
means by which greater service and efficiency has been 


attained. 
We deem it our duty to omit no effort to encourage and 


reward the ‘‘win-the-war’” spirit and believe that a general 
interchange of experiences and ideas on the subject, with full 
information given to the public, will be of lasting constructive 


benefit. 


PLEA FOR CO-OPERATION 


3ecause the demand for freight cars is greater to-day 
than ever before in the history of the country and is in- 
creasing daily, the commission on car service of the rail- 
roads’ war board has issued a second appeal asking still 
further co-operation from both shippers and receivers of 
freight. 

The commission says the ability of the railroads to move 
crops depends largely on the full loading of cars and the 
elimination of all delay in loading and unloading them. 

The movement of lumber to the cantonments and the 
shipping yards has monopolized the use of more than 
100,000 cars and made serious inroads into the supply that 
under normal conditions would handle the movement of 
crops and food products, it is pointed out. To offset this 
handicap and obtain the maximum amount of service from 
the cars that the nation is dependent upon for the trans- 
portation of food supplies, the following suggestions are 
made to shippers and receivers: 


Unload promptly all loaded cars received. . . 
Load promptly all outgoing cars and release them immedi- 


ately to the railroad. 


Anticipate disposition of freight before its arrival. ; 

Do not order special types of cars when ordinary types will 
serye, 

Eliminate use of railway equipment when tonnage can be 
handled by motor trucks or wagon. ; 

Lond all ears to their full carrying capacity. 


The Commission on Car Service points out that there are 
six ways in which the loading of cars to their full carrying 


capacity ean be achieved, and enumerates them as follows: 
More careful supervision of loading. . 
Producers and buyers agreeing to disregard established trade 


units and increase the units as a war measure. 
Woaiving rights in regard to minimum weights under tariff 
and traffie regulations. 

Buyers increasing their orders so as to fill the car, and pro- 
ducers disposing of their output on a basis of full carrying 
capacity of equipment furnished. 

Burers who cannot handle larger quantities clubbing together 
with other buyers to make full capacity cars. 

Showing customers who desire, merely as a matter of con- 
venit ice, smaller units than maximum, how they can help the 
Sencral situation by enduring inconvenience. 


“Reports from practically all parts of the country indi- 
cate that the movement of grain and food products is go- 
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ing to be especially heavy during the next few months 
As more than 600,000 recruits for the draft army will have 
to be transported to the cantonments next month, and as 
similar unusual traffic movements produced by the war are 
pending, the railroads’ war board feels that everyone should 
co-operate in the movement of freight. ‘Keep the cars 
moving with a full load and settle differences of opinion 
afterward,’ is the war board’s advice.” 


CAR SUPPLY CONSERVATION 


Earnest efforts have been made recently to expedite the 
movement and the heavier loading of cars by the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association of Memphis, Tenn., 
which represents approximately 150 hardwood mills in the 
states of Missouri, Arkansas, West Tennessee, Mississippi 
and Louisiana. The results attained have been so splen- 
did as to merit the warm commendation of the railroads 
in the Memphis territory. 

The greater percentage of the hardwood mills load logs 
along the right-of-way of the railroads, and ship from that 
point to the mill, where the logs are manufactured into 
lumber, cooperage material, etc., and shipped outbound. 
It has been found necessary, therefore, for the association 
to keep three distinct records: the first covering the load- 
ing of logs and bolts at the point of origin of the raw ma- 
terial, the second covering the inbound movement of the 
raw material, and the third covering the outbound move- 
ment. 

This information is furnished daily to the main office 
of the association, which also requires its members to list 
the number of switches they require; the number they 
receive; and to mention any delays to shipments, whether 
due to the fault of the mills or of the railroads. 

This information, when assembled from the various 
mills, is tabulated, first as to roads, and then condensed 
into a general statement which shows the percentage of 
equipment the various mills receive. When a member 
reports that he has delayed equipment, the association 
promptly takes steps to see that such delay does not 
occur again. When a carrier delays equipment, the matter 
is taken up immediately with the railroad at fault. The 
report, of course, goes to the question of equipment and 
the handling of same. 

In the matter of heavier loading, the association obtains 
information from its various members as to the capacity 
to which they are loading cars, along lines somewhat sim- 
ilar to the performance record forms proposed by the 
Railway Business Association. 

The association is working in close co-operation with 
the railroads to bring about heavier loading. As an illus- 
tration, it may be explained that a majority of the asso- 
ciation’s members with mills on the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway, are located between Memphis and Little 
Rock, Ark. This railroad has a very efficient car dis- 
tributor, who also obtains information as to the loading 
of cars. When any lumberman is not loading as heavily 
as he should, the car distributor sends the association an 
“S. O. S.” call, which shows a record of the capacity of the 
loading of this member, and asks if the association cannot 
assist in having the shipper in question increase his load- 
ing. 

The shipper thus at fault is requested to increase his 
car loading, with the result that he seldom ever again falls 
down on his record. The association also notifies the 
members of those who stand at the head of the efficiency 
list, and this serves to keep up interest in heavier loading. 
Where there is any question of a distribution of cars, the 
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association urges the railroads to furnish equipment to 
the shipper who is getting the best results in heavier 
loading. 

It is a significant fact that the Arkansas division of the 
Rock Island Railway was the second heaviest loading divi- 
sion of the entire system during the month of June, yet 
the only heavy commodity which originates on this divi- 
sion is hardwood forest products. 


SHIPPING DAYS FOR FREIGHT 


The freight traffic department of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad is working on a plan to increase the efficiency of 
freight equipment while improving th@”service for ship- 
pers through the adoption of a plan of periodical shipments 
of freight in less than carload quantities. The plan, which 
will soon be given a trial at Baltimore, will fix regular 
days on which package freight will be received and shipped 
in carload quantities to various destinations. If the plan 
proves practicable it will be put into operation at the larger 
points reached by the Baltimore & Ohio lines. 

Archibald Fries, freight traffic manager of the eastern 
lines, who has investigated the new system, points out 
that it will effect an economy in the use of equipment by 
utilizing the cars to the fullest extent and overcoming the 
necessity for delaying them at terminals until a sufficient 
quantity of freight is received to justify its being dis- 
patched or else moving the cars under partial load. 

Shippers will be asked to co-operate by sending their 
freight to terminals on the days on which cars will be dis- 
patched to various destinations. It will be necessary to 
furnish patrons a schedule of shipping. This will improve 
the service by insuring shippers more prompt delivery of 
goods and overcome difficulties in local markets growing 
out of freight delays. 

“The war emergency has made it imperative that the 
railroads adopt every plan of efficiency which will im- 
prove public service,” said Mr. Fries, “and if it be found 
that a shortage in equipment can be avoided by adopting a 
schedule of regular shipping dates for freight in less than 
carload quantities, the service will be improved materially 
through quicker dispatch which will be accomplished.” 


SHIPPER’S ORDER AND SHORTAGE 


(Bulletin of U. S. Department of Agriculture) 

Shippers of grain, hay and feed are advised by the 
Bureau of Markets, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, to be on the lookout for what is known as “shipper’s 
order bill of lading” transactions with unknown or irre- 
sponsible persons. Shipping carlots to such buyers under 
no obligation other than to pay for the shipment if they 
finally take it out of the cars, tends to encourage specula- 
tion and is liable to increased freight congestion. Some 
of these buyers order products shipped in the hope that the 
price will go up in the meantime and enable them to sell 
locally to a local dealer who will pay cash. Unless they 
succeed in selling to others, many of these “shipper’s 
order” consignees have insufficient capital to pay for the 
goods, which sometimes fall back on the shipper. 

In a case recently investigated by the department, a 
man without financial standing, who posed as a commer- 
cial company, succeeded in purchasing large shipments of 
hay and mill feed. As there was no advance in price and 
as he had no cash with which to meet the drafts, he held 
the goods for several weeks in the cars on the track. Some 
of the cars were on the track for over 20 days before un- 
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loading. When he succeeded in selling a car, instead of 
paying his own cash for it, he sent his customer to the 
bank to release the draft. The day the department investi- 
gator was on the ground this man had 13 cars of hay and 9 
cars of mill feed on the track, papers for 17 more cars 
en route and a number more still to be shipped. It was 
stated locally that in the same kind of transaction in the 
past a severe decline in price rendered this individual 
unable to pay for 30 cars of produce, which the shipper 
was forced to sell at a material loss. The shippers in this 
case easily could have obtained facts as to their custom- 
er’s responsibility from the mercantile agencies or from 
local banks or merchants. 


INCREASE IN FREIGHT SERVICE 


“With an increase in equipment of only three per cent,” 
says Fairfax Harrison, chairman of the railroads’ war 
board, “the railroads of this country rendered nearly 26 
per cent more freight service in June this year than in 
the same month last year. 

“These figures are contained in a report on freight 
operation which has just been received by the commis- 
sion on car service of the railroads’ war board. They fur- 
nish additional proof of the vigorous and successful efforts 
which the railroads of this country are making to help 
win the war, by producing greater transportation efficiency. 
They also indicate that the shippers are doing their part, 
too, as freight traffic could not have been increased to 
such an extent without a prompt and intelligent response 
by the shippers to the request of the railroads’ war board 
to load cars to full capacity. 

“The report on freight traffic for June was compiled by 
the Bureau of Railway Economics on returns from twenty- 
nine railroads having a combined mileage of 125,488 miles, 
or approximately half the total railroad mileage of the 
United States. 

“In June, 1916, these roads gave freight service equiva- 
lent to carrying 15,650,194,737 tons of freight one mile, 
while for the same month this year they carried 19,676,- 
463,348 tons one mile, an increase of 25.7 per cent. The 
magnitude of this achievement becomes more apparent 
when compared with the slight increase in equipment 
which the railroads were able to secure during the past 
year. 

“In June of last year, the roads in question owned 1,248,- 
160 freight cars. June, this year, found them with only 
1,284,644, an increase of barely three per cent. Moreover, 
the number of locomotives used by them to haul freight 
has been increased only one-half of one per cent. 

“Intensive car loading plus an increase of 13.6 per cent 
in the number of miles a day which the railroads have 
been able to make their freight cars travel is largely re- 
sponsible for the excellent freight showing for June. The 
distribution of empty cars, irrespective of ownership, into 
districts where they have been most needed has also helped 
to increase the railroads’ efficiency in handling the ab- 
normal amount of freight that the war has produced. 

“Both the railroad men and the shippers are to be con- 
gratulated on the zeal and: skill with which they have 
carried out the requests of the railroads’ war board ‘to 
make one car do the work of two.’ Intensive loading has 
increased the number of cars available to meet the de- 
mands of the government and the shipping public by many 
thousands. Prompt loading and unloading of cars and 





the efforts which the railroad employes are making to 
keep cars out of the repair shops have also done much to 
facilitate the movement of freight.” 
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Legal Department 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 


In this department we answer simple questions relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 
service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 
to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 
plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 





Fares for Daylight Sleeping-Car Accommodations. 


lowa —Question: The Pullman fare from A to B is $1.25 
for an upper berth, $1.50 for lower berth and the parlor 
car fare is $1.00. The writer in company with a friend 
boarded a train at 9:00 a. m. at A that arrived at B at 4:00 
p.m. The Pullman conductor refused to sell us an upper 


berth, making us each buy parlor car accommodations.. 


We are of the opinion that we should have paid but $1.25, 
the upper berth fare, as this would have entitled us to 
the same accommodations had we been traveling at night. 
Will you kindly answer us through the columns of The 
Traffic World? 

Answer: The fares and regulations governing the sale 
and use of berths or seats in a sleeping car are published 
in the Carriers’ Tariffs or the Pullman I. C. C. Rate Book, 
and governs in any particular instance. Such tariffs 
usually provide for the sale of berths on trains moving 
between certain points at night time and the sale of seats 
when moving between those points during the day. A 
passenger purchasing a ticket for a berth really buys a 
right to a designated place in the car, and the ordinary 
berth ticket permits the occupancy of the berth by two 
persons. If, however, a ticket is issued or a sale made 
under a stipulated tariff regulation, giving only one per- 
son a right to occupy a berth or seat, he cannot invite 
another to share it with him. Any reasonable regulation 
governing the sale of space in a sleeping car, when used 
apart from sleeping purposes, will be permitted the carrier 
to make, and it is our opinion that a sale of such space 
by seat rather than by berth is both reasonable and nat- 
ural. While a fare of $1.00 per person for sleeping-car 
accommodations on a train moving from A to B between 
9:00 a. m. and 4:00 p. m. of the same day might appear 
unreasonable as compared with a fare of $1.25 for an 
upper berth accommodating two persons while traveling 
at night between the same points, yet if such fare is 
charged in accordance with duly posted and filed tariffs, 
redress can be obtained only by application to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

* * * 
Incorrect Weights by Carrier. 

New Jersey.—Question: We have a number of claims 
against interstate carriers where an incorrect weight was 
entered on the bill-lading of carload shipments. On receipt 
of bill-ladings we notified the railroads that there was an 
error in the gross weight, it being $10,000 pounds too 
small, and requested that our car be reweighed before 
delivery. This the carriers neglected to do and we have 
presented to them information which shows conclu- 
Sively that the weight reported was incorrect, based on 
Weights of the same material in the same class of equip- 
ment, containing the same number of cubic feet, and 
loaded to the same height. The carrier has failed to 


change the weight, merely replying that the report from 


’ shall be made for reweighing. 
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the party who weighed the car showed that scale bal- 
anced and that figure reported by him was that indicated 
on the scale beam. This we understand is a stereotype 
reply. What procedure could be employed in forcing car- 
riers to change the weights? Would the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission entertain a complaint? 

Answer: There is both a civil and criminal liability 
by carriers for false billing and weighing. Section 10 of 
the Act provides a severe penalty for false weighing if 
knowingly and wilfully done by the carriers. The Com- 
mission has also said that an unlawful rebate might be ac- 
acomplished through the method of false weighing as fully 
as if done by the practice of rebating from the published 
tariff charges of the carriers. 

In civil proceedings, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has full jurisdiction of the weighing services of the 
carriers. Detroit Coal Exchange vs. M. C. R. R., 38 I. C. C 
79. But the correct method for weighing shipments and 
computing charges thereon is a debatable question. The 
Commission holds that scale weights are the only au- 
thentic evidence of the actual weight, and that the pre- 
sumption of accuracy which attaches to them must be 
rebutted clearly, to be overthrown. Palmer & Seamans 
Lumber Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. Unreported Opinion 2011. 
The subject has been very fully reviewed by the Commis- 
sion in the Matter of Weighing of Freight by Carriers, 28 
I. C. C. 7. In that case the Commission said carriers are 
not required to accept weights ascertained on private 
scales; also that the shipper has the right to demand a 
reweighing if he desires it, and that tariffs should pro- 
vide that where reweighing is requested by. shipper and 
show errors beyond limit of tolerance fixed no charge 
In the case of Fissell vs. 
B. & O. R. R. Co., 40 I. C. C. 539, the Commission said 
that weights computed from estimates furnished by manu- 
facturers and from billed weights of similar articles were 
found insufficient to justify a disregard of the scale weight, 
which was presumably correct. Where, however, the 
carriers’ weights are clearly incorrect and they refuse to 
comply with the shipper’s request for reweighing, an action 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission would prop- 
erly lie. 

* * * 
Measure of Damages for Partial Loss. 

JVhio.—Question: (a) Assume that an express shipment 
comprises two cases weighing 30 pounds each. The value 
of one is $5.00, the other $35.00, notation being placed on 
receipt to the effect that value does not exceed $50.00. 
The $35.00 case is lost in transit. Have we a legitimate 
claim against the carrier for $35.00 or only $20.00? In 
other words, can we collect the full $35.00 or only one- 
half the total value, since only one-half the total weight 
is lost? 

(b) A shipment comprises two cases weighing 100 
and 200 pounds, respectively. The 100-pound case is worth 
$100.00, the other only $25.00; total value of the ship- 
ment $125.00. Express receipt is marked, “Value not ex- 
ceeding $50.00 or 50 cents per pound,’ making the express 
company’s maximum liability on this 300-pound shipment 
$150.00. If the $100.00 case is lost, are we compelled to 
accept settlement on 100 pounds at 50 cents, or can we 
collest the full value ($100.00) from the express company? 

(c) A shipment comprises three cases weighing 100 
pounds each, each valued at $100.00, making a total value 
of $300.00, but the express receipt marked as in the last 
instance, “Value not exceeding $50.00, or 50 cents per 
pound;” so that in case of loss of entire shipment only 
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$150.00 is recoverable. What is our position, should only 
one of the three packages be lost? Must we accept $50.00 
in settlement of a claim or can we expect to hold the 
express company for $100.00, this being less than the maxi- 
mum liability assumed under the receipt? In this in- 
stance, a proportional settlement perhaps appears quite 
reasonable and yet the principle is the same as in the 
two preceding. 

If we are entitled to $35.00 in the first case, we can 
conceive of no reason why we should not have $100.00 in 
the last. If redress is due only in proportion to the 
weight actually lost, how are we to be insured complete 
protection in cases such as (a) and (b), where the total 
declared value is adequate? This can be attained by issu- 
ing separate receipts for the different packages, but in 
case (a) that will entail increased graduated express 
charges and in (b) extra valuation charge on the 100-pound 
case. The fact that in cases (b) and (c) the express 
receipt reads “not exceeding 50 cents per pound” should 
not in itself necessarily limit each pound in the shipment 
to that figure, because, in each instance, instead of say- 
ing “50 cents per pound,” it would be just as easy to de- 
clare the value as “not exceeding $150.00,” which is the 
equivalent of 300 pounds at 50 cents per pound. 

Answer: (a) Section 2 of the Uniform Express Receipt 
in part provides that “the rate charged for carrying said 
property is dependent upon the actual value of the prop- 
erty, which must be specifically stated in writing by the 
shipper, and applies only upon property of an actual value 
not exceeding $50.00 for any shipment of 100 pounds or 
less, or not exceeding 50 cents per pound, actual weight, 
for any shipment in excess of 100 pounds.” Since the two 
cases in question did not exceed $50.00 in value, and 50 
pounds in weight, and since the rate charged by the ex- 
press company is dependent upon the actual value of the 
property carried, in the event that the case lost in transit 
is actually valued at $35.00, the carrier will be liable for 
that amount notwithstanding the fact that the two cases 
together were actually worth only $40.00. 

(b) If these two cases were covered by only one ex- 
press receipt, they are in reality one shipment of 300 
pounds. Section 2 of the Uniform Express Receipt limits 
the express company’s liability to 50 cents per pound, 
actual weight, for any shipment in excess of 100 pounds, 
and requires the shipper to specifically state in writing 
the actual value of the shipment if in excess of 100 pounds. 
Therefore, if the shipper fails to do so in a shipment 
weighing over 100 pounds, the carrier will be liable on the 
basis of 50 cents per pound only, no matter what portion 
of the total shipment was lost. 


(c) For the reasons given in answer ‘“b’’, the carrier’s 
liability will be only $50.00. The United States Supreme 
Court said in the case of Adams Express Company vs. 
Croninger, 226 U. S. 491 (See The Traffic World, Janu- 
ary 18, 1913, page 163), and other cases, that “a carrier 
may by a fair, open, just and reasonable agreement, limit 
the amount recoverable by a shipper in case of loss or 
damage to an agreed value made for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the lower of two or more rates of charges propor- 
tioned to the amount of the risk,” and that it is not “con- 
formable to plain principles of justice that a shipper may 
understate the value of his property for the purpose of 
reducing the rate, and then recover a large value in case 
of loss.” The shipper having declared the value at 50 
cents per pound, actual weight, and paid a lower rate 
based on such valuation, cannot recover in excess of that 
amount. If he desires to hold the carrier to a greater 
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liability, he should specifically state in writing the actual 
value and pay a higher charge proportioned to the amount 
of the risk. 


SHORTENS FREE TIME 


Three-day free time under the average agreement on coal 
went into effect at Hampton Roads on August 21. How 
long the tariffs allowed to become operative will remain 
on the files depends largely upon what the Shipping Board 
and other governmental agencies do to coastwise ship- 
ping. If, as probable, the coast is denuded to fight the 
submarine by sending it more ships than it is believed it 
can destroy, the life of the tariffs naming three days, it is 
believed, will be short. If the shippers of coal cannot 
obtain ships to enable them to unload the coal they can 
send to the port, they will quit shipping to tidewater. 

Also if the government takes charge of all coal, the 
shippers will not care a picayune about the demurrage 
rules put into effect to help the Tidewater Coal Exchange 
bring into line mine operators who, for one reason or an- 
other, did not come into that government fostered combina- 
tion. 

The action of the President in fixing the prices at the 
mines, announced on August 22, is not taking such con- 
trol as will make the question of demurrage immaterial. 
That merely fixes the prices at the mouth of the mines 
and has no bearing on the transportation rate or the de- 
murrage, if any, to be paid for the unnecessary detention 
of cars. 

The free time allowed at Hampton Roads’ terminals is 
shorter than that allowed at the terminals in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York. Tariffs proposing to reduce 
the free time at the northern ports are suspended. It is 
understood, however, that the carriers to the northern 
ports have taken steps to convince the Commission that it 
should allow the free time at the northern ports to be 
reduced from five to three days, especially in view of 
the fact that it allowed the Hampton Roads’ practice to 
be changed from unlimited time to three days. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio, the prime mover in this mat- 
ter, on every possible occasion, has protested that it de- 
sires no revenue from the demurrage tariffs, but merely 
the expediting of the movement. W. A. Bronson, attorney 
for that carrier, asserted, after the tariffs had gone into 
effect, that the average time for unloading coal at the 
company’s piers has already been reduced to something 
more than two days. The average prior to the move for 
establishing demurrage was nearly five days and that 
high average, it was stated, was due to the action of a 
few shippers in making no particular effort to find either 
ships or purchasers while the prices were going up. 

It is the intention of the railroads to carefully check up 
on the shippers with a view to determining whether the 
delays are due to the non-arrival of ships or to the failure 
of the shippers to make ship arrangements. If the deten- 
tions are due to facts over which the shippers have no 
control, the demurrage regulations will be changed so as 
co not place all the burden on the shippers. 

Demurrage on this kind of coal will be paid by the 
combination, which the railroads and most of the operators 
are trying to make the exclusive consignee. Each mem- 
ber of the pool, however, will have his cars separately 
checked so that if any member of the pool is slack in 
providing ships for the coal he sends forward the demur- 
rage the exchange may have to pay will be appertioned 
among the slow ones, in the ratio of their dilatoriness to 
the whole mass of delay. 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic probleras. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man. but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to uiwer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,’’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building- Washington, D. c. 


Rate Exceeds Combination—Reparation. 


Q.—In shipping our commodity from Philadelphia, Pa., 
for export, there is no specific commodity rate published; 
the regular A class rating as shown in Western Classifica- 
tion, governing, which is $1.40 cwt., to North Pacific coast 
points. In Official Classification, our commodity carload 
takes fourth class rating, which to Chicago was .348 cent 
ewt. at the time the shipment moved. Beyond there, 
Trans-Continental Tariff 22-H, I. C. C. 1039, Item 280, page 
26, names a rate on machinery carload of 55 cents cwt. 
This makes a through rate of &9.8 cents ewt., whereas 
the through rate of $1.40 published would, as we under- 


stand, necessarily apply because of no provision in ithe 
tariff carrying this rate permitting the combination to 
prevail. 


We understand, effective June 11, 1917, the combination 
rate was made applicable and we should like to know 
what resource we have for securing reparation for the 
difference of the rates shown above. Is it possible to 
secure reparation for the difference in an informal way, 
that is, without the necessity of a regular hearing? 

A.—The Commission has repeatedly said that a through 
rate which exceeds the combination of the intermediate 
rates lawfully applicable over the route the shipment 
moved is prima facie unreasonable. The carrier is not 
authorized to refund down to the charges that would have 
accrued on basis of the combination without an order 
from the Commission. A formal hearing is not necessary 
in instances where the through rate has subsequently been 
reduced to equal the combination, provided the carrier 
will submit the claim under the rules of the Commission 
governing its special docket petitioning for an order of 
reparation. If the carrier declines to submit the claim on 
the special docket, the complainant still may bring the 
matter to the attention of the Commission informally by 
letter stating all of the facts, together with the trans- 
portation papers, if available. 


Commodity Rate on Special Iron, L. C. L. 


Q.—-The Gulf & Southern S. S. Co. publish a local tariff 
from New Orleans, La., to Tampa, Fla., which carries a 
commodity rate on iron and steel articles and reads as 


follows: “Iron and Steel Articles, viz.: Special Iron, as 
per Southern Classification, Carloads, Same, Less Car- 
loads.” The commodity was iron bars, and we filed claim 


as per this commodity rating, claim was declined on ac- 
count of the classification not showing iron bars, under 
Special iron, as taking the less carload rating. The classi- 
fication does not provide for special iron in less carload 
quantities, but our interpretation of this tariff is: articles 
shown under this list in the classification as taking the 
Special iron rating are entitled to this commodity both 
Carload and less carload; is this not correct? If not, why 
Should the tariff call for less carload rating if carried 
in the classification under special iron, when the classi- 
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fication does not carry less carload application under this 
item? 

A.—yYour interpretation of the tariff, as quoted by you, 
is correct. The items quoted name commodity rates on 
iron and steel articles, namely, such as are rated “Special 
Iron” in the Southern Classification in carloads, and on 
the same articles in less than carloads. There is no such 
commodity as “Same,” and no iron or steel articles are 
known by that term, so we say that the expression 
“Same, less carloads,’ must run back to the immediately 
preceding item of “Special Iron” rated in the classifica- 
tion in carloads. Under a contrary interpretation the 
item reading “Same, less carloads,” would be without 
meaning and wholly unnecessary. 


Misrouted Shipment. 

Q.—On July 20, 1915, we made shipment of one carload 
of coke from our station, “B,” on the M. C. R. R., con- 
signed to Glencoe, Ont. Two bills of lading were issued; 
one on the M. C. R. R., consigning car to Agent, C. P. Ry., 
City; the other on C. P. billing, consigning car to Glencoe, 
Ont. No rate was shown, but it was routed on bill of 
lading, Grand Trunk Own Line. Both bills of lading were 
turned over to the agent of the M. C., who is also freight 
agent for the C. P. in this city. It was our intention to 
have the car travel over G. T., as consignee takes G. T. 
delivery, but our car clerk made billing to C. P. in 
error. The C. P. does not run to Glencoe, but to North 
Glencoe, which point the C. P. claims is one and the same, 
claiming that North Glencoe is only the railroad name 
to designate their station from the Grand Trunk’s. There 
is a local rate in effect on both the C. P. and G. T. from 
Detroit to Glencoe, of 80 cents per net ton, there being no 
physical connection between thes two roads at that point. 
When the car arrived at Glencoe, consignee refused it 
and it was hauled back to Chatham and interchanged to 
the G. T. to forward the car to Glencoe and make delivery, 
which they did, charging the consignee the local rate from 
Detroit to Glencoe, plus the haul back to Chatham, plus 
the rate back to Glencoe, over its own rails. 

Can we collect a claim for $38.68 from the C. P. R. R., it 
being the cost of hauling the car back to Chatham and 
up to Glencoe over the G. T.? In other words, when the 
C. P. R. R. received C. P. R .R. billings on this particular 
car, routed G. T. Own Lines, were they not in error in 
forwarding C. P. R. R. even though they did protect the 
lowest rate, but were not able to make delivery to con- 
signee’s siding? 

A.—It is our view that your shipment was misrouted by 
the C. P. R., inasmuch as your bill of lading called for 
routing via the Grand Trunk and for delivery at Glencoe, 
Ont. If the C. P. R. was for any reason unable or un- 
willing to comply with your routing instructions it should 
have so informed you, instead of assuming to forward 
your shipment to North Glencoe over its own rails, and 
therefore it must assume responsibility for its unau- 
thorized act. So we think that you have been damaged by 
the misrouting of your shipment to the extent of the differ- 
ence between the charges that would have accrued at the 
rate lawfully applicable over the route of the C. P. R. and 
the Grand Trunk jointly to Glencoe, and the charges that 
you have paid over the route or routes the shipment was 
transported. If there was no joint rate via the C. P. R. in 
connection with the Grand Trunk to Glencoe the lowest 
combination of the separately established rates of the 
two carriers to and from an intermediate point of inter- 
change would be the lawful rate over the route designated 
in the bill of lading. It cannot be said that the C. P. R. 


is responsible for the admitted error of your car clerk, 
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WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 


Official Docket of Hearings Before the West- 
ern Classification Committee on Applica- 
tions for Changes in Ratings, Rules, 
Etc., in Classification 54 


The Western Classification Committee, 
R. C. Fyfe, Chairrnan; H. C. Bush, W. E. Prendergast. 
The Western Classification Committee will, on the dates and 
at the hours named, consider the following applications for 
pe gw in ratings, rules, etc., in Classification No. 54. Inter- 
ested persons desiring to appear and present arguments will be 
heard in the committee conference room, 1836 Transportation 
Building, Chicago, unless another locality is stated. 








TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1917. 
poonet No. 1290—10:00 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Racks: 


Bottle Drip or Sterilizing, flat, in boxes, bundles or crates, 
third class. 
(To cancel Item 35, Page 317.) 


poses No. 1291—10:15 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
eans: 
Tahiti, in boxes, first class. 
(To cancel Item 6, Page 129.) 


Docket No. 1292—10:30 A. M. 
Machinery and Machines: 
Cheese Factory, Creamery or Dairy: 
Cheese Press Hoops (Cheese Molds), iron or steel: 
dles, L. C. L., second class. 
(To cancel Item 11, Page 257.) 


Docket No. 1293—10:45 A. M. New Item Submitted by Shippers. 
Brooms, other than Wire, handles detached, in bundles, C. L., 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth class. 


Docket No. 1294—11:00 A. M. New Item Submitted by Shippers. 
Osteopathic Tables: 
In boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class. In packages named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
fourth class. 


Docket No. 1295—11:15 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Vibro-Massage Machines, in barrels or boxes, first class. 
(To cancel Item 22, Page 352.) 


Docket No. 1296—11:30 A. M. New Item Submitted by Shippers. 
Core Pans, Iron, in boxes or crates, third class. 


Docket No. 1297—11:40 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Cocoa Butter (Cocoa Grease): 
In bags or bales, third class; in boxes, third class; in barrels, 


third class. 
(To cancel Item 17, Page 164.) 


Docket No. 1298—11:50 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Vehicle Parts: : 

Axle Boxes or Skeins, iron or steel: Loose, L. C. L., third 
class; in barrels, boxes, crates or bundles, L. C. L., fourth 
class; loose or in packages, straight or mixed, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

(To cancel Item 25, Page 371.) 


Docket No. 1299—1:30 P. M. 
Live Stock: 

When a less than carload shipment includes a Stallion, 
Jack, Bull, Mare with Colt (six months), or Cow with Calf 
(six months), and also another animal or animals, the latter 
animal or animals will not be considered as ‘‘additional,’’ and 
the en weight therefor will be as for a separate ship- 
ment. 

Example: A shipment consisting of a Bull and two Horses 
will be subject to minimum weight of 2,000 Ibs. for the Bull: 
oe Ibs. for the first Horse and 1,500 Ibs. for the second 

orse. . 

When two or more Horses, Mares, Mules, Jennies, Ponies 
or Domestic Horned Animals, except Bulls, not otherwise in- 
dexed by name, are included in a less than carload shipment, 
the more valuable of these animals will be subject to the 
higher minimum or minimums. 

Example: Four Horses, valued at $500, $400, $300 and $200 
each will be subject to the minimum weights of 2,000, 1,500, 
1,500 and 1,000 lbs. each, respectively. 

The charge on basis of ‘L. C. L. rate and minimum weight, 
or actual weight if greater, shall not exceed the charge on 
basis of C. L. rate and minimum carload weight for a single 
deck car applicable to the animal or animals in the shipment 
a the highest C. L. rate and the highest C. L. minimum 
weight. 

Fancy Small Stock, requiring special care, should be in 
crates, boxes or cages: and agents will recommend owners 
to forward such by the regular Express line, which has 
agents in charge to care for them. 

(Add to Item 6, Page 40, Supplements 5.) 


yh anny No. 1300—1:40 P. M. 
es: 
tton Burr: In bags, barrels or boxes, L. C. L., fourth class: 


im packages named, C, L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, 
class B, 


Submitted by Shippers. 


In bun- 


Submitted by Carriers. 


New Item Submitted by Shippers. 
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Docket No. 1301—1:50 P. M. 
Gages: 
Water, other than Pressure, in boxes, first class. 
(To cancel Item 11, Page 262.) 


| new No. 1302—2:00 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
oxes: 
Lunch, containing Utensils, in barrels, boxes or crates, first 


class. 
(To cancel Item 1, Page 140.) 


Docket No. 1303—2:10 P. M. 
Vehicle Parts: 
Automobile Parts: 
Bodies: Freight and Passenger, loose or in packages, 
mixed C. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), first class. 


Docket No. 1304—2:30 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Searchlights, in wooden boxes, only, double first class. 
(To cancel Item 13, Page 290.) 


Docket No. 1305—2:45 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Flour, not otherwise indexed by name: In bags in erates, 
L. C. L., fourth class. 


Docket No. 1306—2:50 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Pans, Cake or Cracker, wire, flat, in boxes, third class. 
(To cancel Item 7, Page 31, Sup. 13.) 


Docket No. 1307—3:00 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform with Ratings by 
Western Committee. 


Submitted by Shippers. 


New Item Submitted by Shippers. 


Outfits: 

Air Brake Instruction, consisting of Passenger Car equipped 
with standard air brake appliances with operative sets to 
illustrate the operation and detail construction: Moved on 
own wheels, actual weight of car and contents, subject to 
minimum weight of 60,000 pounds, class A. 


Docket No. 1308—3:10 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform with Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Powder, Aluminum or Bronze: 
In barrels or boxes, L. C. L., first class; in packages named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, third class. 
(To cancel Item 27, Page 294.) 


Docket No. 1309—3:30 P. M. 
Scales: 
Torsion Balance: In boxes, L. C. L., second class; in boxes, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
fourth class. 


Docket No. 1310—3:30 P. M. 


Submitted by Shippers. 


Submitted by Shippers. 


Hose: 
Cotton, Linen, Leather or Rubber, separate or combined, 
with or without wire reinforcement: In wrapped bales, 


bundles or rolls (see Note), L. C. L., second class; in crates, 
L. C. L., second class; in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., second 
class: in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds, fourth class. 
Note.—Wrapping must be of paper and burlap or two or 
more thicknesses or burlap. 
(To cancel Item 24, Page 230.) 


Docket No. 1311—4:00 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Note 5.—Crates must be completely lined with three ply 
or more of fiberboard or pulpboard not less than .080 of an 
inch in thickness, having a resistance of not less than 200 
pounds to the square inch, Mullen Test; or with two ply or 
more wood veneer not less than .080 of an ich in thickness, 
sewed in lockstitch with thread not less than size 12, four 
cords, the seams to be not more than six inches apart. 
Cylindrical crates constructed with wooden rims or hoops at 
each end need not he reinforced at ends with additional 
hoops, if otherwise complying with Section 7, Rule 8. 
(To cancel Note 5, Page 69, Item 4, Sup. 5.) 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER i2, 1917. 


Docket No. 1312—9:30 A. M. Submitted by Carriers. 
Cigars or Cigarettes, Tobacco: 
In boxes having united measurement, length, width and 
depth added, or less than 30 inches, not taken. In boxes 
having united measurement, length, width and depth added, 


of 30 inches or more (not conforming to specifications in’ 


Notes 1 or 2), double first class. 
tions in Notes 1 or 2, first class. 

Note 1.—(a) Wooden boxes must be nailed or screwed at 
all edges and reinforced at the ends of boards by contin- 
uous wooden, iron or wire straps, and corded (not wire), 
cord to pass in and out through each and every board, and 
over and outside of each and every seam on the four sides 
of the box, and to be tightly drawn and sealed by metal 
seal, other than lead, bearing identification mark. Boxes 
exceeding 30 inches in any dimension must have two or 
more cords applied in the manner above described, at dis- 
tances to provide suitable protection; or 

(b) Wooden boxes constructed of built-up 3-ply glued 
veneer need not be strapped, corded or sealed, when the 
ends, sides, top and bottom are each of one solid board 
and the box is protected with not less than twelve battens 
or cleats of lock corner construction: battens to be not less 
than 5gx1% inches on boxes less than 30 inches in length, 
or not less than %x2 inches on boxes 30 inches or over in 
length, boards to be nailed on all edges with cement coated 
nails, not less than 114 inches in length; or 

(c) Wooden boxes, wirebound, need not be corded when 
constructed of boards not less than %4 inch in thickness 
completely bound with three or more wires; these wires 
must be not over 10 inches apart, and must be stapled ‘o 


Conforming to specifica- 
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each board with two or more staples not over 3 inches apart, 
clinched on the inside; the two end wires must be firmly 
stapled through each board into the end cleats of the box, 
but need not be sealed; the ends of other wires must be 
securely fastened together and must be sealed, wherever 
the wires are brought together, with metal seals bearing 
initials or name of shipper or person or company by whom 
package was sealed. 

Note 2.—(a) In fiberboard, pulpboard or double-faced cor- 
rugated boxes meeting the requirements of Rule 42, with all 
flaps firmly glued throughout the entire area of contact, 
and all seams covered with paper sealing strips meeting the 
requirements of Section 12B, Rule 42, firmly glued to all 
surfaces with which they come in contact; or 

(b) In fiberboard, pulpboard or double-faced corrugated 
strawboard boxes, subject to the requirements of Rule 42, 
corded lengthwise and crosswises the cord passing in and 
out of top, sides and ends, and around the bottom, tied in 
a double knot and securely fastened with metal seals, other 
than lead, bearing identification mark; or 

(c) In fiberboard, pulpboard or double-faced corrugated 
boxes meeting the requirements of Rule 42 and further 
sealed with two or more metal straps, not less than 29 
gauge and not less than % inch in width, encircling the 
box at least once around the end and once around the 
side, and drawn taut to prevent slipping. The ends of 
straps must pass through metal sleeve and be crimped 
therein. The straps must also be crimped at crossing or 
intersections. On boxes exceeding 24 inches in length, 
metal straps must not be more than 12 inches apart; or 

(ad) In solid fiberboard or pulpboard boxes meeting the 
requirements of Rule 42 and constructed with four flaps 
on each end, flaps overlapping each other 2 inches or more 
and secured by metal staples or stitches not more than 2 
inches apart. 

(Cancels Item 3, Page 25, Sup. 5.) 


Docket No. 1313—10:00 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 


Car Movers or Pushers: In bundles, L. C. L., second class; in 
boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class; in packages named, 
c. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 
(Cancels Item 2, Page 150.) 


Docket No. 1314—10:10 A. M. New Item Submitted by Shippers. 


Mats: 
Door or Floor: 
Felt: In bales or_bundles, L. C. L., first class; in pack- 
ages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), third class. 


Docket No. 1315—10:20 A. M. New Item Submitted by Shippers. 


Furniture: 

Bamboo, Cane, Fiber, Grass, Rattan, Reed or Willow, or 
Bamboo, Cane, Fiber, Grass, Rattan, Reed or Willow and 
Iron or Steel or Wood combined: 

Couches: Upholstered: Legs detached without backs: In 
boxes, crates or burlapped, L. C. L., first class; in pack- 
ages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Davenports: Upholstered: Backs, Ends and Legs de- 
tached or laid down flat: In boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
first class. 


Docket No. 1316—10:30 A. M. 
Charcoal, Wood: 


Submitted by Shippers. 


In bags, L. C. L., fourth class. 
(To amend Item 2, Page 159.) 


Docket No. 1317—10:40 A. M. 


Machinery and Machines: 
tock Crushers, L. C. L., third class. 
(Cancels Item 3, Page 269.) 


Docket No. 1318—11:00 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Cooling Boxes: 
packages named, C. L., minimum weight 18,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 
(To cancel Item 5, Page 167.) 


Docket No. 1319—11:15 A. M. 
Recommendation by Uniform Committee. 


Eliminate Item 14, Page 240, covering Japanned Ware, not oth- 
erwise indexed by name. 


Docket No. 1320—11:25 A. M. 


Submitted by Shippers. 


Submitted by Carriers. 


Pipe Fittings: 
Cocks or Valves, including Water Gates, not otherwise in- 
dexed by name: Lead composition body, in barrels, boxes 
or crates, second class. 


(To cancel Item 8, Page 25, Sup. 10.) 


Docket No. 1321—11:30 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform with Ratings 
Felt: by Western Committee. 
Gun Wad: In bales or boxes, L. C. L., first class; in pack- 
ages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- 
_Ject to Rule 6B), third class. 
(To cancel Item 19, Page 189.) 


Docket No. 1322—11:40 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform with Ratings 
M by Western Committee. 
etl: ry and Machines: 
anut: 


i ;, cutinding (Peanut Butter Mills): Loose or on skids, 


Cc. L., first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first 
class; in’ packages, loose or on skids, C. L., minimum 
we ight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class A. 

(Cancels Item 24 and 26 in part, Page 267.) 


In boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class; in: 
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Docket No. 1323—11:45 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform with Ratings 
by Western Committee. 

Machinery and Machines: 

Bean, dry, Grain, Grass, Pea, dry, Peanut or Seed Cleaning, 
Grading, Hulling, Picking, Sorting, Threshing or Separat- 
ing Machines: 

Mill or Warehouse, power: 
Aspirators: Loose or on skids, L. C. L., first class; in 
boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class. 
Cockle Machines or Cockle Cylinders: 
L. C. L., first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. 


Loose or on skids, 
L., first 
class. 
Washers and Driers, combined: Loose or on skids, L. C. 
L., first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class. 
Bean, dry, Grain, Grass, Pea, dry, Peanut or Seed Clean- 
ing, Grading, Hulling, Picking, Sorting, Threshing or 
Separating Machines, separate or combined, not other- 
wise indexed by name, including Scalping Shoes or 
Scourers (Smut Machines), loose on on skids, L. C. L., 
first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class. 
Aspirators, Cockle Machines or Cockle Cylinders, Wash- 
ers and Driers combined, Bean, dry, Grain, Grass, Pea, 
dry, Peanut or Seed Cleaning, Grading, Hulling, Pick- 
ing, Sorting, Threshing or Separating. Machines, sep- 
arate or combined, not otherwise indexed by name, 
including Scalping Shoes or Scourers (Smut Machines), 
Mill or Warehouse, power, in packages, loose or on 
skids, straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 
(Cancels Items 8 and 10, Page 255; Items 21, 22, 23, 25 in part 
and 26, Page 267, and Item 5, Page 44, Sup. 5.) 


Docket No. 1324—1:30 P. M. Submitted by Carriers. 


To cancel Item 18, Page 386, and Item 21, Page 386. For rat- 
ings see Item 25, Page 140. 


Docket No. 1325—1:40 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform with Ratings 
by Western Committee. 
Agricultural Implements, Hand: 
Rake Heads: 

Wire or Wooden: In bundles, L. C. L., first class; in bar- 
rels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject 
to Rule 6B), third class. 

Iron or Steel: In bundles, L. C. L., second class; in bar- 
rels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), third class. 

Rakes: 

With wire or wooden heads: In boxes, bundles or crates, 
L. C. L., first class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

With iron or steel heads: In boxes, bundles or crates, L: C. 
L., second class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

(Cancels Items 6 and 7, Page 105.) 


Docket No. 1326—2:10 P. M. 
Oils: 

Peanut: In metal cans in crates, L. C. L., second class; in 
metal cans in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., third class; in 
packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, 
fifth class; in tank cars (subject to Rule 32), fifth class. 

(To amend Item 7, Page 52, Sup. 5.) 


Submitted by Shippers. 


Docket No. 1327—2:20 P. M. 
Machinery and Machines: 
Blue Print Machines, S. U., on skids or in boxes or crates, 
one and one-half times first class. 
(To cancel Item 18, Page 255.) 


Submitted by Shippers. 


Docket No. 1328—2:30 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 


Cracklings: In compressed cakes, in burlap bales, L. C. L., 
fourth class; in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., fourth class; in 
packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, 
fifth class. 

(To cancel Item 4, Page 27, Sup. 5.) 


Docket No. 1329—2:40 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 

Porch Seats, swinging; Swings, with platforms or suspending 

frames, and Outdoor Furniture consisting of Chairs, Rock- 

ing Chairs and Tables, mixed C. L., minimum weight 20,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 
(To cancel Item 1, Page 353.) 


Docket No. 1330—2:50 P. M. 


Outfits: 

Asphalt Street Paving Contractors’, moved on own wheels, 
actual weight of car and contents (subject to minimum 
weight of 60,000 pounds) (see Note), class E. 

Note.—If additional car or cars are required on account 
of detached or overhanging parts, the minimum weight 
shall be increased 24,000 lbs. for each additional car. 

(To cancel Item 20, Page 291.) 


Docket No. 1331—3:00 P. M. New Entry Submitted by Shippers. 
Chrome Liquor (Chromate of Soda): In barrels, L. C... Bie 
fourth class; in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 36, 000 
pounds, class B; in tank cars (subject to Rule 32), class B. 


Docket No. 1332—3:10 P. M. New Item Submitted by Shippers. 
Reels: 
Cable, wire or wire rope: 
bel aaa om S. U. and K. D., loose or in packages, mixed 
L., minimum weight 30, 000 pounds (subject to Rule 
6B). class B. 


Submitted by Shippers. 
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Docket No. 1332—3:30 P. M. New Entry Submitted by Shippers. 
Vehicles, Children’s (see Note 1): 
Carriages, Go-Carts or Sulkies, Doll (see Note 2): 
Collapsed, folded flat or K. D. flat and Other than Col- 
lapsed, folded flat or K. D. flat, in boxes or crates, mixed 
Cc. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
6B), second class. 
Note 2.—Sulky Handles may he in bundles. 


Vol. XX, No. 8 


Docket No. 1333—3:30 P. M. Submitted by Carriers. 

To cancel Item 26, Page 225, Bridge Pads, covered by Item 21, 
Page 226. 

To cancel Item 6, Page 226, Saddle Felt, covered by Item 206, 
Page 189. 


Docket No. 1334—3:40 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 

Amend Item 4, Pages 38 and 39, Sup. 13, by eliminating refer- 
ences to ‘Note’ and making C. L. minimum 24,000 Ibs.., 
subject to Rule 6B, rating to remain fifth class. 


Possibilities of a Market-Train Service 


(By G. C. White and T. F. Powell, transportation specialists, 
Office of Markets and Rural Organizations, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.) 

If the statement be true that more than one-half of the 
industrial and commercial energy of the civilized world 
is expended in the provision and preparation of food, it 
becomes all the more important, as the density of popu- 
lation and the economic conditions of the United States 
approximate those of the Old World, that the producing 
areas in the vicinity of large consuming centers be util- 
ized to their full capacity, and that the products of such 
areas be accorded an efficient and economical transporta- 
tion service. 

Conditions controlling the commerce of England have 
developed a railway freight service characterized by light 
trains of high speed and frequent movement, cars of small 
capacity and very low minimum weights. The settlement 
of the greater part.of the United States and its industrial 
development followed the advent of the railroad. The long 
distances separating the sources of raw material from the 
mills and factories utilizing it, as well as the character 
of the raw material, have developed high minimum weights 
for large cars of great weight capacity drawn in heavy 
trains by powerful locomotives. The development of these 
features of the freight service of the railroads of this 
country has received relatively more attention than has 
been given to the improvement of facilities for short- 
distance local traffic. 


Special Market Trains. 


The greater part of the trading at the principal live 
stock markets of the United States is done on certain 
designated days each week, and special trains carrying 
nothing but live stock reach these markets in large num- 
bers on those days. From a comparatively small area 
in the Imperial Valley of California approximately 5,000 
cars of melons are shipped to market each year, the bulk 
of the crop being handled during four weeks in June. 
During the height of the shipping season special trains 
carrying nothing but melons move east across the desert. 
From certain of the Gulf ports special trains carrying 
only bananas run on frequent and fast schedules to north- 
ern cities. Solid trains of milk daily supply New York 
City with that commodity. All these may be termed 
“special market trains,” and, for the most part, they are 
additional examples of the efficient handling of long-dis- 
tance, high-speed traffic of large volume. 

In that section of the United States lying north of the 
Ohio and Potomac rivers and east of the Mississippi, 
known in railroad parlance as Official Classification terri: 
tory, has taken place the greatest industrial development 
of the country. Here is situated much agricultural land 
in small units, the individual farm yielding dairy products, 
poultry, small live stock, and fruits and vegetables, which 
mature at different seasons, and producing less than a 
carload quantity of any commodity at one time; here 
are our most populous cities, daily demanding a supply 
of perishable foodstuffs; and here density of population 


and economic conditions are beginning to approximate 
those of the Old World. In this section are presented 
many opportunities for developing the possibilities of a 
market-train service along the lines of the service now 
furnished by milx trains. : 

Steam and electricity in passenger transportation have 
relieved some of the congestion of the population of large 
cities, but the suburban development of residential dis- 
tricts has withdrawn a proportionately much larger area 
from tillage, until most of the market gardeners have 
been pushed back beyond wagon range of the city mar- 
kets, and many of them beyond the range of the auto- 
truck. Coincident with this development has come the 
increasing demand for greater quantities of foodstuffs, 
and it becomes necessary, therefore, that the commutation 
passenger service of the large cities find its counterpart 
in a similar freight service. The relatively small number 
of postal cars as compared with freight cars, or even 
with express cars, makes improbable any considerable 
amount of relief by the parcel post at the present time, 
and express service has not fully met the need. 


History of the Service. 

The limited market-train service maintained by certain 
of the roads serving New York City, and the somewhat 
more extensive service of the same kind maintained by 
roads serving Philadelphia, were foreshadowed in some 
of the marketing practices which developed with the 
construction of the first railroads in the United States. 
Following the analogy of turnpike operation, the first 
railroad companies furnished roadway only; horses were 
the only motive power; farmers furnished their own 
motive power, paid the necessary tolls for the use of 
the track, and hauled their produce to market in their 
own vehicles. An interesting account of the methods of 
that period has been left in the history of the Philadelphia 
& Columbia Railroad, which was formally opened for 
traffic in 1834. 

More than fifty years later, in 1888, the reports of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission disclose a special mar- 
ket-train service by four of the railroads leading to New 
York City, and doubtless there were other roads that 
offered a similar service. The service consisted in trans- 
porting on the daily milk trains, in the same cars with 
the milk, such commodities as fresh meat, berries, butter 
and eggs, and in returning to the shippers the empty 
containers, such as meat baskets, berry and egg crates 
and butter carriers. 

The rapid increase in the milk business and other con- 
ditions peculiar to its transportation and marketing in 
the course of time made it necessary to restrict the milk 
cars almost exclusively to the transportation of milk. 
However, many, if not most, of the tariffs covering the 
transportation of milk to Boston and New York include 
pot cheese as a commodity which may be included in 
mixed carload lots of milk, cream and buttermilk. A 
railroad in Vermont and another in Massachusetts per- 
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mit the transportation of butter in milk cars, and a road 
in Maine includes eggs. One road serving sections of 
Pennsylvania and New York and participating in the New 
York City milk traffic handles in its milk cars practically 
every class of farm produce except fresh meat. Another 
road serving an extensive section of New York makes 
tariff provision for a similar service by its milk trains. 
One of the trunk lines serving New York City has had 
in operation since 1890 a produce train giving a carload 
service for farm products on one of its divisions; and on 
another division the same class of commodities is given 
a less-than-carload pick-up service by milk trains. 
The Philadelphia Market Trains. 


The examples given of special facilities and service, in 
the transportation of less-than-carload quantities of farm 
products, are merely some of the best-known examples 
and, of course, do not include all the cases throughout 
the country to which attention might be called. The 
most conspicuous examples are the market trains running 
to Philadelphia over the rails of two of the carriers serv- 
ing that city. A brief description of the service furnished 
by these two roads to nearby producing sections is of in- 
terest, both as showing what is actually being done and 
as suggesting the lines along which it would be possible 
for railroads that serve other large cities to inaugurate 
a similar service. 

The first road runs its market trains over the several 
divisions only once a week. The trains leave the most 
distant stations, some 60 miles from Philadelphia, about 
7:30 a. m. and reach Philadelphia about 2 p. m. Some 
of the cars used are box cars fitted with adjustable ven- 
tilators in the doors and in the side walls. Some of the 
cars are equipped with hooks along the walls for hanging 
fresh meat, a fact’ which makes it easier to keep the 
meat both clean and cool. Some of them are combination 
stock and poultry cars, one end being slatted for small 
live stock and the other end of the solid, box type for the 
reception of coops of poultry. Refrigeration by means of 
ice bunkers built into the cars is unnecessary because of 
the short time of transit. Some of the cars are assigned 
to the more important stations and are lettered with the 
name of the station to which they are assigned. 

The rates named are any-quantity rates, and range from 
10.5 cents to 28.4 cents per 100 pounds. They apply on 
“marketing,” which is defined as including dairy products 
(except milk or cream); poultry-yard products; products 
of the orchard, garden, or farm; fresh or dried fruits or 
vegetables; and such small live stock as calves, sheep, 
lambs, pigs and hogs. The charges must be prepaid or 
guaranteed; and the rates apply only on shipments han- 
died on designated market trains. 

The railroad disclaims responsibility for loss or dam- 
age resulting from neglect on the part of marketmen to 
comply with its instructions, which read as follows: 


_All marketing must be properly packed for safe transporta- 
tion and protection against loss, theft, or damage to contents 
of packages, plainly marked with consignee’s name, and 
Promptly and properly claimed upon arrival of market train at 
destination. 

The suggestion is made that, for obvious reasons, ship- 
ments should be accompanied by the owners, but the 
freight rate does not include the transportation of the 
OWners; they have to pay passenger fare. 

The facilities are excellent for handling and taking care 
of the shipments on the arrival of the market trains at 


Philadelphia. The terminal station for the market trains 


is centrally located, directly adjacent to a wholesale mar- 
ket. and is itself equipped with a cold-storage plant. Im- 
mediately on the arrival of the trains the shipments are 
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unloaded. They can be transferred directly from the 
cars to the station cold-storage rooms, or to stores of 
dealers in the wholesale market. Jf it is desirable or 
necessary to take them to other parts of the city, it is 
possible to unload them directly from the cars into 
wagons backed up to the cars. Apparently the one thing 
lacking to make the facilities complete is a retail market 
or a row of farmers’ stands along the sidewalk in front 
of the station. Under the plan of this railroad, the freight 
is handled and delivered in the same way as general 
merchandise. 

The second road inaugurated its market-train service 
more than 25 years ago. The trains are run daily, except 
Sundays and holidays, and the speed is that of the aver- 
age passenger train. The farthest point served is not 
more than 75 miles distant from Philadelphia; conse- 
quently there is no need for carlot refrigeration, although 
some shippers at times do ice their own packages. 

The rates charged the shippers are slightly higher than 
the first class freight rate, ranging from 15.8 cents to 
31.5 cents per 100 pounds and applying on “marketing” 
“carried on market or milk trains, when accompanied 
by shipper holding trip or excursion ticket.” The tariff 
naming the rates is an intrastate tariff, and does not 
give a list of the articles or commodities included in the 
general term “marketing.” The charges must be prepaid, 
and the rates include the return of empty containers. 

The principal retail market of Philadelphia occupies 
the street-level floor of the passenger terminal of this 
company, but this is not the terminal for its market trains. 
Freight arriving by market trains is delivered at freight 
stations at other points. On the whole, the facilities at 
these stations are not so good as those of the other road 
whose service has been described. Shippérs or their rep- 
resentatives must be on hand, on the arrival of the trains, 
to claim and unload the consignments, as the carrier does 
not perform this service. The transportation is at owners’ 
risk, the carrier disclaiming responsibility for count or 
condition of the packages’on delivery. 

Any comprehensive discussion of a market-train service 
must include an account of the results and advantages 
of existing service, the probable advantages of a pro- 
spective service, the obstacles to be overcome to avoid 
failure, and the factors of co-operation necessary to suc- 
cess. 

Results and Advantages. 

It must be borne in mind that a market-train service, 
such as is discussed here, designed primarily for small 
producers and city consumers, is of equal advantage to 
the carriers, and is in fact an economic necessity. It is 
of no interest to growers whose production is sufficiently 
large to enable them to ship in carload lots; nor would 
it be of any advantage to those communities where co- 
operative associations have united to combine into carload 
shipments the output of many small farms devoted to the 
production of the same commodity. When the distance 
to market is so great as to make protection of perishable 
commodities by refrigeration necessary, shipping in car- 
load lots is essential for that reason alone. Aside from 
the question of refrigeration, and regardless of distance, 
producers should combine their shipments into carload 
lots, whenever it is possible, for economy in transporta- 
tion charges. But, for farmers living along a single oper- 
ating division of some railroad, within a hundred miles 
of a large city, or along a branch line terminating at 
some large city, who can produce a variety of foodstuffs 
almost continuously the year round, a market-train serv- 
ice would be of the greatest advantage. 


a 
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The fruits and vegetables on such farms mature at in- 
tervals throughout the summer; the dairy products, eggs 
and poultry, to say nothing of such commodities as apples 
and potatoes, can be shipped throughout the year as they 
are ready for shipment or as the market demands. There 
is not enough of any one commodity on a single day along 
the entire division or branch line to make a carload, even 
if it were otherwise feasible to combine it into a carload; 
and there is not enough of all commodities at one station 
on a single day to combine into a carload, even if the 
great variety of products and containers did not make it 
impossible to load the usual minimum weight into a single 
car. Such are the products of farms of this kind, and 
the success or failure of the farmers is in proportion to 
their ability or inability to market their products at a 
profit. 

Other things being equal, the market nearest to him 
is the best market for the small farmer who produces a 
great variety of commodities and does not specialize on 
one or two. As has been shown, distant producers can 
reach any market with car-lot shipments, while the small 
producer here described, unable to ship in carload lots, 
is confined to the nearby market. His nearness to the 


_ market enables him to keep in closer touch with market 


demands, and he can quickly adjust his supply to the 
demand. To a distant shipper, large quantities in transit 
may bring loss by reaching destination on a falling mar- 
ket. In comparison with the large producer, the small 
farmer is doing a retail business. With a retail market 
adjacent to or in the city terminal of the market train, he 
would be in a still better position to do a retail business 
in every sense of the word and to sell directly to con- 
sumers. 

This is just what was done during a part of the summer 
of 1912 in the case of a market train run to East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., by one of the roads serving that point. The 
farmers shipping by the train were organized in a farm- 
ers’ exchange association, and the association had a rep- 
resentative at East Pittsburgh, who disposed of the ship- 
ments. Some of them were sold to wholesale and retail 
dealers, but the greater part was sold to factory em- 
ployes. While the usual facilities of a retail market were 
wholly lacking, the service quickly developed a retail 
market, as sales were made in the railroad yard directly 
from the car to the householder. So popular had the 
service become and so great a reputation had it attained 
at the time it was discontinued, that a more affluent class 
of people was beginning to take advantage of it, some of 
them coming long distances by automobile to do their 
daily marketing there. 

Apparently all classes of people who bought supplies 
of foodstuffs here found some advantages over previous 
methods. It is quite evident that those who came long 
distances to buy got either a better quality of goods or 
lower prices, if not both. 

This particular service was given for only 46 days dur- 
{ng the months of April and May, when it was discon- 
tinued. The reason given for its discontinuance was that 
the terminal facilities were not satisfactory to the health 
authorities from a sanitary standpoint. The season of 
the year and the short period during which the train was 
run did not give sufficient opportunity to make a correct 
estimate of its probable continued success. Apparently 
there was no lack of patronage. 


Factors Necessary to Success. 


Market-train service is not a panacea for all the ills 
that afflict the small farmer in the marketing of his 
products. Every item of labor performed by the farmer 
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in serving the consuming public is from one point of view 
an element of his co-operation with others. From the 
standpoint of his returns for the service that he performs 
he alone is responsible for the efficient performance of 
many of the items of labor. Sometimes he fails to rec- 
ognize fully his own responsibility in co-operative effort, 
and sometimes he is mistaken in the causes to which he 
attributes the failure to market his products at a profit. 
Again he alleges cheaper methods of production on the 
part of his competitor or a disadvantage against himself 
in the matter of freight rates. 


Mention has been made of co-operative associations 
whose efforts are directed toward consolidating into car- 
load shipments the output of many small farms producing 
the same commodity. A market-train service with ade- 
quate terminal facilities in the way of a retail market 
offers an ideal opportunity to the producing community 
served of forming a co-operative association for the sale 
of its products directly to city consumers. No better 
opportunity can be asked for restoring the custom of 
direct exchange between producer and consumer, as far 
as it is possible to restore it, in those sections where 
changing economic conditions coincidentally have brought 
about the abandonment of that custom and have devel- 
oped the necessity for a market-train service. With a 
representative of the association at the terminal to dis- 
pose of products directly to householders, all questions 
of variation of price on account of quality and condition 
are determined at the time of the sale by an actual joint 
inspection of the commodities by the seller and pur- 
chaser; no vexatious correspondence is afterward neces- 
sary in adjusting claims—correspondence which may ter- 
minate established business relations by arousing mutual 
suspicion of lack of good faith; and, what is by no means 
the least important advantage, it is a cash transaction 
and the purchaser avoids the annoyance of remittance by 
letter. 

As a step toward the successful marketing of his prod- 
ucts, the farmer must be brought to a realization of the 
justice of many of the criticisms against some of his 
methods. He must produce the commodities that the 
consumer wants; and only their superior quality will com- 
mand prices higher than are being paid for the same 
commodities shipped from remote sections. If his prod- 
ucts are not graded as carefully nor packed in containers 
as attractive as those of the long-distance stuff, he will 
not get the prices that are paid for the long-distance 
stuff. There is little sentiment in the daily replenishing 
of the family larder, and neither location of production 
nor short time in transit can long command a premium 
in the market as against quality. Home industries will 
be patronized in proportion as they show themselves 
worthy of patronage. 

One of the roads furnishing a market-train service to 
Philadelphia states that if the service were not already 
established it is hardly likely that it would be established 
“in view of the very light yield of revenue therefrom.” 
As the inauguration of the service in the beginning was 
the result of judgment based on careful estimates, no 
figures of actual operation being in existence, the state- 
ment would seem to indicate a desire to withdraw the 
service. The road that served East Pittsburgh in 1912 
rendered a similar service at two other cities, Butler 
and Allegheny, Pa., from 1907 to the close of 1914, when 
the service was discontinued. The service to East Pitts- 
burgh was inaugurated under the jurisdiction gf the pas- 
senger department, as it was intended at first to handle 
the shipments on passenger trains. Later it became nec- 
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essary to transfer it to the freight traffic department. 
This road handles a large volume of heavy traffic to and 
from the iron and steel mills in the Pittsburgh district. 
ERighty-eight per cent of its entire tonnage for the fiscal 
year 1915 consisted of products of mines, while its total 
tonnage of agricultural products and products of animals 
was less than four-tenths of 1 per cent of its entire ton- 
nage. Under the circumstances it readily can be seen 
that a market-train service would be of little interest to 
its freight traffic officials from the standpoint of either 
tonnage or revenue, while requiring proportionately much 
more attention and supervision. 

It is true that some producers have begun to utilize 
the parcel post to some extent and that the reduction 
in interstate express rates which became effective in the 
early part of 1914 has attracted some shipments by ex- 
press. In some sections freight service by interurban 
electric lines has afforded a slight measure of relief, but 
the advantages of that kind of service are too frequently 
offset by the lack of adequate and centrally located city 
terminals and the restrictions imposed on the running of 
freight cars through city streets. In some cases the 
growth of intermediate towns has attracted a considerable 
portion of the commodities that formerly went to the 
large city terminal. City boards of health have imposed 
restrictions making it necessary to exclude other com- 
modities from milk cars, which increases the cost of per- 
forming the transportation service on lines where one 
car would hold all the shipments. This competition is 
pointed out by roads now giving a market-train service; 
and roads that do not now give such a service offer these 
and other facts as objections to its inauguration. 

The small farmer is dependent on either local freight- 
train service, which is too slow, or on express service, 
which, relatively, is too expensive. The slowness of locai 
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freight-train service was pointed out in the Report of 
the Mayor’s Market Commission of New York City, sub- 
mitted in December, 1913, where it was said that it took 
from 10 days to two weeks to get freight from some places 


distant for passengers only two hours from New York. 


The same conditions that now prevail with reference to 
the transportation of small quantities of miscellaneous 
foodstuffs formerly prevailed with reference to the trans- 
portation of milk to the large cities. The problem was 
solved, in the case of milk, and it would seem that it can 
be solved as readily in the case of the other commodities. 
To cut off a city’s supply of milk produces a crisis 
quickly; attention is called sharply to the situation, and 
a remedy is devised promptly. Lack of marketing facili- 
ties for the small farmer affects the producer more vitally 
than the city consumer, but the bad effects, while they 
make themselves felt more slowly, are none the less sure 
and none the less harmful to the community at large. 


Conclusions, 


A market-train service affords an excellent method of 
restoring, as far as it can be restored, where it has been 
afandoned, the custom of direct dealing between pro- 
ducer and consumer. It contemplates the shipper loading 
his products into the car at point of shipment and taking 
possession of them immediately on arrival of the train 
at destination. There should be a retail market, or at 
least a wholesale market, in or adjacent to the city 
terminal. The service is more valuable to the shipper 
than ordinary local freight-train service. The time in 
transit is practically that of trains carrying express mat- 
ter, but collection and delivery is made by the shipper. 
Such a service, to be successful, depends on the organized 
effort of the producing community intelligently directed 
in sympathetic co-operation with the carrier. 








z 
Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 





Time to Sue: 

(Ct. of Apps. of Ga., Div. No. 2.) Where an ‘action 
against an express company was based on an interstate 
shipment, the validity of the stipulations embraced in the 
receipt issued by the company, limiting to a period of one 
year the time within which action might be brought for 
loss, damage, or detention of the shipment must be de- 
termined under the rulings made by the federal courts. 
Under such rulings, the consignor is bound by such rea- 
sonable stipulations. Lynch vs. Southern Express Co., 18 
Ga. App. 761, 90 S. E. 655; Adams Express Co. vs. Cronin- 
ser 226 U. S. 491, 33 Sup. Ct. 148, 57 L. Ed. 314, 44 L. R. A. 
(N. S.) 257. See, also, Central of Ga. Ry. Co. vs. Yesbik 
(Sup.) 92 S. E. 527, in which the case of Adams Express 
Co. vs. Mellichamp 138 Ga. 443, 75 S. E. 596, Ann. Cas. 
1913D, 976, is referred to Southern Express Co. ys. Oliver, 
93S. E. Rep. 109. 

In order to prevent the provisions of such a contractual 
limitation from attaching, where such a suit is not brought 
Within the period designated by the agreement, such actual 
fraud on the part of the company must be shown as would 
relieve the shipper from a compliance with such require- 


ment; and the mere fact that the company neither paid 





| Personal Notes 


nor declined payment of the claim, when properly made, 
within such period of limitation, would not of itself suffice 
to do so. Cherokee Sawmill Co. vs. Nashville, C. & St. L. 
Ry., 19 Ga. App. 475, 91 S. E. 790.-Id. 








T. J. Shea is appointed commercial agent of the Chicago 
& Alton Railroad Company at Chicago. 

J. P. Connolly has been appointed supervisor of mail 
and express traffic of the Philadelphia & Reading Ry., with 
office at Reading Terminal, Philadelphia. 

A. F. Ferguson has been appointed dairy traffic agent of 
the Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding A. A. 
Jennings, who died. 

Owen O. Galbreath, freight solicitor at Kansas City, has 
been appointed traveling freight agent of the A., T. & S. F. 
at Hutchinson, succeeding M. C. Burton. 

Mr. F. F. Robins has been appointed commercial agent 
of the Georgia Southern & Florida Railway Company at 
Miami, Fla. 
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| Docket of the Commission 


Neote.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk :*) are 

having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 

. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


September 4—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Marshall: 
7101—Traffic Bureau of Sioux City Commercial Club vs. 
American Express Co. et al. 
1. & S. 1099—Lumber to Sioux City, Ia. 
September 4—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Fleming: 
9733—The West Virginia Rail Co. vs. Illinois Central R. R. 
Co. et al.—also the following fourth sections involving rates 
on new iron and steel rails from Huntington; 2045—Ill. Cen- 
tral R. R. Co.; 4966—C. & O. Ry. Co.; 1952—L. & N. R. R. 
Co.; 1065—Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Ry. Co. 
a “Yo eee Virginia Rail Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
‘o. et 


September 4—Richmond, Va.—Examiner McCawley: 
9537—Mayo Milling Co., Inc., vs. The C. & ’C. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 4—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Watkins: 
9583—Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. The Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown Ry. Co. et al.—also fourth section applications 
involving rates on the transportation of portland cement 
from New Castle, Pa., to points in Ohio: 2060—Filed by 
J. F. Tucker, agent; 1563, 1572—Baltimore’' & Ohio R. R. 
Co.; 1787—Erie R. R. Co.; 1561—Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. 
September 5—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Gibson: 
9404—State Corp. Com. of Va. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
September 5—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Watkins: 
9703—E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Central of Georgia 
Ry. Co. et al. 
9689—E. B. Stuart & Co. et al. vs. A. B. & A. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 6—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner McCawley: 
9637—The McNeel Marble Co. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. 
Co.-et al. 
9623—A. A. Smith vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. 
9634—Stein Junk Co. of Atlanta, Ga., vs.-.Southern Ry. Co. 
et al. 4.4 
September 6—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner. Watkins: 
9706—The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
R. R. Co. et al. 
September 6—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Fleming: 
9713—The Procter & Gamble Co. vs. Alabama Great Southern 
R. R. Co. et al. 
September 7—La Crosse, Wis.—Examiner Marshall: 
7897—The LaCrosse Shippers’ Assn. et al. vs. Ann Arbor 
R. R. Co. et al. : 
8525—The LaCrosse Shippers’ Assn. et al. vs. Ann Arbor 
mw. R. Co. et al. 
September 8—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Watkins: 
9688—William Lunham and Walter Moore, co-partners, doing 
business under the firm name and style, Lunham & Moore, 
vs. The Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey. > 
September 8—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Fleming: 
9083—Will O’Leary vs. K. C. & M. Ry. et al. 
Fourth Section Application 1951, K. C. S. Ry., involving rates 
on grapes, C. L., from Arkansas points to Memphis. 


September 10—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Walter M. Brown: 

* 9709—Currie & Campbell vs. Central R. R. of N. J. 
9696—South Chester Tube Co. vs. P. R. R. et al. 
9668—Delaware River Steel Co. ‘vs. P. & R. 


September 10—Macon, Ga.—Commissioner McChord: 
eo Bureau’ Macon Chamber of Commerce ys. S. A. 
. et al. 


September 10—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Watkins: 
1. & S. 1092—Scrap paper from Boston, Mass. 
1. & S. 1108—Nantucket, Mass., class and commodity rates. 


September 10—Baton Rouge, La.—Examiner Gibson: 

1. & S. 1000—Louisiana case. 

6390—Memphis Freight Bureau vs. St. L. I. M. & Sou. et al. 
7250—Shreveport Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & V. et al. 
$845—Natchez Chamber: of Commerce vs. La. & Ark. et al. 
g920—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Ark. La. & Gulf 

et al. 
9036—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Ark. & La. Mid. 


et al. 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 488 et al. 


September 10—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Marshall: 
9630—Varley-Wolter Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
9097—Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. B. & O. et al. 

1. & S. 1096—Wooden package ratings. 

September 10—Muskogee, Okla.—Examiner Fleming: 
8043—American Refining Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. 
8084—American Refining Co. vs. T. & P. Ry. et al. 
8051—American Refining Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. 

September 11—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Watkins: 

1. & S. 1091—New England dry goods. 

September 12—Tampa, Fla.—Examiner McCawley: 

9625—A. J. Nye vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. et al. 

September 12—McAlester, Okla.—Examiner Fleming: 
9727—Hale-Halsell Grocery Co. vs. New Mexico Central R. R. 

Co. et al. 

September 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Walter M. Brown: 
9680—Bayway Chemical Co. et al. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 

September 13—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Fleming: 
8078—Miller Bros. vs. St. L. & S. F. et al. 


September 15—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Marshall: 
9642—Yeakel Fuel Co. vs. Ore.-Wash. R. R. & Nav. Co. 
9694—Adams Leather Co. et al. vs. Can. Pac. et al. 
1150—City of Spokane vs. Great Northern. 
1151—City of Spokane vs. Nor. Pac. 
1152—City of Spokane vs. O. R. & N. Co. 


September 15—Albany, N. Y.—Examiner Walter N. Brown: 
os . & vad Perforated Wrapping Co. vs. Ariz. En. R. R. 
So. et al. 


September 15—Gulfport, Miss.—Examiner McCawley: 
— Benthuysen Lumber and Tie Co. vs. G. & S. IL 


September 17—Norfolk, Va.—Eaminer Geo. N. Brown: 
9498—Eastern Shore of Va. Produce Exchange vs. Western 
Md. et al. 
9690—Eastern Shore of Va. Produce Exchange vs. A. & §&t. 
i @. &. Ca. ot al. 


September 17—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Gaddess: 

* Fourth section applications of the Denver & Rio Grande, 
Colorado & Southern and Colorado Midland: Denver & Rio 
Grande—3735, 4004, 4114, 4119, 4126, 4206, 4216, 4325, 3942, 
4005, 4115, 4120, 4127, 4207, 4310, 4505, 4001, 4006, 4116, 4123, 
4128, 4208, 4314, 4002, 4112, 4117, 4124, 4201, 4213, 4315, 4003, 
4113, 4118, 4125, 4202, 4214. 4324; Colorado & Southern—2536, 
2541, 2544, 2577, 2585, 2616, 2620, 2622, 2555, 2537, 2542, 2550, 
2582, 258%, 2619, 2621, 2623, 2556, 2557, 2558, 2575, 2559, 2591, 
2567, 2568, 2569, 2570, 2573, 2594, 2595, 2597, 2604, 2611, 2612, 
2613, 2614, 2615, 2624, 2625, 2626, 2627, 2610; Colorado Midland 
—4101, 4103, 4104, 4105, 4107. These applications cover 
various rates between points on respective lines. 

September 17—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McCawley: 

9716—Dupont Wholesale Grocery Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. 

September 17—Raton, N. M.—Examiner Fleming: 

9491—-Swastika Fuel Co. vs. A. P. & S. Ry. Co. et al. 

September 17—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Marshall: 

8571—Public Service Commission of Wash. vs. Ala. & Vicks. 
et al. 

September 
Brown: 

8480—Macey Co. et al. vs. Pare M. et al. 

September 17—Syracuse, N. Y.—Examiner Watkins: 

or $" eee Chamber of Commerce vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
9618—Merrell-Soule Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


September 18—Chicago, Ill_—Examiner H. C. Wilson: 
9009—Claims for loss or damage of grain. 
September 18—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner G. M. Brown: 
9708—F.. S. Royster Guano Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 
Fourth Section Ap. No. 1548—Southern Ry. Co., involving 
rates on commercial fertilizers, C. L., Norfolk, Va., to 
points in North Carolina. 


September 18—Natchez, Miss.—Examiner McCawley: 
aa Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Iron Mount- 
ain et al. 


September 19—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner W. N. Brown: 
1! & S. 110i—C. F. A. class rates scale No. 3. 
September 19—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Fleming: 
- — Grande Valley Creamery Co. vs. Wells Fargo & Co. 
et al. 
September 19—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Fleming: 
9721—Meslilla Valley Produce Exchange, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. 
F. Ry. Co. et al. Also Fourth Section Applications Nos. 
622 and 671, Leland, involving rates on wheat, C. L., from 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska and Illinois 
points to El Paso. 


September 20—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Marshall: 
9536—Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Assn. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. 
et al. 


September 20—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner McCawley: 
9707—Forked Deer Milling Co. vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 


September 21—Asheville, N. C.—Examiner G. M. Brown: 
9653—Carolina Wood Products Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
Also the following fourth section applications: 1548—Sou. 
Ry. Co.; 1952—L. & N. Ry. Co., involving rates on chestnut 
extract wood from points in Georgia to Canton, N. C. 
9636—Graham County Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 21—Canton, Ohio—Examiner Watkins: 
9656—Whitmore-Greer Fireproofing Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
September 21—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Marshall: 
9462—U. S. of America vs. Sumpter Valley Ry. Co. et al. 
September 21—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner W. N. Brown: 
* 9397—New Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. vs. Pere Maruette 
KR. R. Ca. et al. 


* 9587—Reliance Mfg. Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. Also 
the following fourth section applications involving rates on 
cotton piece goods from Danville, Va., and other points 
taking the same rates to Paducah, Ky.: 2045—IIl. Cent. 
R. R. Co.; 3965—C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co.; 1548—Southern 
Ry. Co.; 3912—Tennessee Central R. R. Co.; 1561—N. & W 
Ry. Co.; 4966—C. & O. Ry. Co. 

September 22—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner McCawley: 

* 9609—Chattanooga Sewer Pipe and Fire Brick Co. vs. Belt 
Ry Co., Chattanooga. 


17—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Walter N., 
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September 22—Akron, Ohio—Examiner Watkins: 
9579—Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Co. et al. 
9579, Sub. a, i—Kelly Springfield Tire Co. vs. A. C. & Y. 

Ry. Co. et al. 

9579, Sub. No. 2—Batavia Rubber Co. vs. Union Ry. Co. et al. 

9720—Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. vs. A. C. Y. Ry. Co. et al. 

9695—La Crosse Rubber Mills Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 

September 22—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner McCawley: 

* Fourth Section Applications 540 of the Chattanooga Sou.; 1952 
of the L. & N.; 542 of the A. G. S.; 1530 of the Cent. of 
Ga.; 1548 of the Sou. Ry., and 458 of the N. C.. & St. L., 
in so far as they relate to rates for the transportation of 
pipe blacking, C. L., from Chattanooga, Tenn., to Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

September 22—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner W. N. Brown: 

* 9729—Armour & Co. vs. Boston & Albany R. R. Co. et al. 

* 9685—H. M. Reynolds Asphalt Shingle Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

September 24—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Fleming: 

* 9585—Miller & Lux, Inc., vs. Southern Pacific et al. 

* 9§90—California Pine Box and Lumber Co. vs. the Denver & 
Rio Grande R. R. Co. et al. Also the following fourth sec- 
tion application involving rates on forest products: R. H. 
Countiss, agent, No. 342. 

September 24—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Fleming: 

* 9585—Miller & Lux, Inc., vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 

September 24—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Fleming: 

* 9323, Sub. No. 6—Horst Co. vs. Southern Pacific et al. 

‘s 9323, Sub. No. 7—Horst Co. vs. Southern Pacific et al. Also 
the following Fourth Section Applications: Countiss’ Nos. 
345 and 349, involving rates on hops. 

September 24—Lexington, Ky.—Examiner McCawley: 

* 9722—Kentucky Lumber Co., Inc., vs. St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Ry. Co. et al. 

September 24—Knoxville, Tenn.—Examiner G. M. Brown: 

*9405—Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. L. & 
N. R. R. Co. et al. rf 

* 94022—Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. L. & N. 
R. R. Co. et al. 

September 25—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Fleming: 

* 9651—California Corrugated Culvert Co. et al. vs. C. H. & D. 
a. Co. Gt 2. 

September 25—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Fleming: 

* 9§90—California Pine Box and Lumber Co. vs. D. & R. G. 
et al. 

September 25—Knoxville, Tenn.—Examiner G. M. Brown: 

* 9437—Middlesboro Kentucky Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. L. & N. 
R. R. Co. et al. 

September 25—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Watkins: 

*1. & S. 1102—Furnishing live stock cars. 

September 26—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner W. N. Brown: 

* 9578—American Sheet and Tin Plate Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. 
et al. 

September 26—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Marshall: 

*|. & S. 1093—Eastbound transcontinental syrup. 

*|. & S. 1095—Eastbound transcontinental roofing paper. 

September 27—Toledo, Ohio—Examiner Watkins: 

* 9081—Toledo Produce Exchange vs. the N. Y. C. R. R. Co. 
et al. 

September 28—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner G. M. Brown: 

* 9683—Oden-Eliot Lumber Co. vs. Alabama Central Ry. 


September 29—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Watkins: 

*1. & S. 1094—Saulte St. Marie, Ont., paper and wood pulp. 

September 29—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Watkins: 

hes aps Creek Consolidated Coal Co. et al. vs. C. H. & 
» Ry. et al. 


October 1—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gaddess: 

* Fourth Section Applications of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
R. R. Co.—5, 7, 10, 2328, 2330, 2336, 2337, 2339, 2342, 2344, 
2345, 2347, 2352, 2358, 2361, 2362, 2363, 2364, 2365, 2369, 2372, 
2375, 2376, 2377, 2386, 2387, 2392, 2394, 2396, 2397, 2398, 2399, 
2400, 2402, 2404, 2405, 2406, 2411, 2412, 2414, 2417, 2418, 2419, 
2420, 2423, 2424, 2425, 2426, 2431, 2432, 2433, 2434, 2435, 2436, 
2487, 2440, 2441, 2442, 2443, 2444, 2445, 2446, 2448, 2450, 2452, 
2454, 2455, 2462, 2465, 2467, 2470, 2472, 2479, 2480, 2481, 2483, 
2484, 2485, 2488, 2489, 2490, 2491, 2493, 2494, 2499, 2500, 2505, 
2510, 2511, 2514, 2516, 2519, 2524, 2525, 2527, 252%, 2380, 2382, 
2383, 2385, 2427, 2428, 2429, 2430, 2475, 2476, 2477, 2478, 2529, 
2530, 2531, 2533, 3792. These applications cover various rates 
between points on St. L.-S. F. 

October 4—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Watkins: 

a M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd., vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

* 895—Board of Trade of City of Chicago vs. Lehigh Valley 

._ Transportation Co. et al. 

* 7969, Sub. No. 2—Merrell-Soule Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 

* 8265—Hanford Produce Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 

October 4—Cincinnati, Ohio—Examiner Gibson: 

#287—Procter & Gamble Distributing Co. et al. vs. Ala. Cent. 
et al. 
%16—Southeastern rate adjustment. 


October 11—Springfield, Ill.—Examiner Watkins: 
* 8496—Lourie Mfg. Co. vs. Cincinnati Northern R. R. Co. et al. 
* 8496, Sub. No. 1—Lourie Mfg. Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 
0. et al. 
October 16—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Gibson: 
%18—Traffic Bureau of Nashville vs. L. & N. et al. 
%16—Southeastern rate adjustment. 
October 24—-Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Gibson: 
—Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 
%16—Southeastern rate adjustment. 
November 6—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Gibson: 
%332—Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 
%16—Southeastern rate adjustment. 
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November 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8347—Peoria Board of Trade vs. Santa Fe et al. 
\. & S. 668—Illinois grain. 
|. & S. 751—Grain from Illinois stations via Peoria, IIl. 
November 19—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Gibson: 
9443—F.. J. Lewis Mfg. Co. vs. A. B. & S. Ry. et al. 
9516—Southeastern rate adjustment. 
November 27—Macon, Ga.—Examiner Gibson: 
er Se a Bureau Macon Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & 
. et al. 
9649—F reight Bureau Macon Chamber of Commerce vs. N. Y. 
N. H. & H. et al. 
ig > saa Bureau Macon Chamber of Commerce ys. S. A. 
L. et al. 
9516—Southeastern rate adjustment. 


December 7—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Gibson: 
8828—C. M. Lewis Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
9396—M. C. Kiser Co. et al. vs. Cent. of Ga. et al. 
9516—Southeastern rate adjustment. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIG LEAGUE—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the — and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce: with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 

G. M. Breer ....cc ssn pave cane easels sis aaiio atte os iasvaaks cae nace 

Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Ccom- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 

WH. Ti Ie soo: 0k6i0-s:0'0006066064860000005ns een Oe 


Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 





Oscar F. Bell cig. cccccccccccsccccccccccc coe NeCretary-Treasurer 
7. oe see Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. : 


B. F. Lacey ....c.ccccccccccccccccccccccccss Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, tn Charge of Traffic of 
industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 
pe Re Te ee a OCT 
Frc. Wie, MENU, 6. 6:510:0:0:0 41000000 60:00:69 0:0:0'0:0:00.6:09:0:00:9.515.6 
W. J. Burleigh ........ccccccccccccccceccee. ecretary-Treasurer 


AH correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Il. 


WANTED TO LEASE 


For a period of six months or one year, one hundred or 
more standard-gauge hopper or gondola cars, steel or 
wood construction, forty to fifty tons’ capacity, for inter- 
state coal service. Furnish full specifications, location for 
inspection, etc. Whitaker-Glessner Co., Portsmouth Works, 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 









Hotel Powhatan 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Pennsylvania Avenue, H and 
Eighteenth Sis., N W. 


Overlooking the White House, 
offers every comfort and lurury, 


also a supericr service. European 
Plan. 
Rooms, detached bath, 

$1.50 and up 
Roems, private bath, 

$2.50 and up 
Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 


E. C. OWEN, Manager 


ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ml. 
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COMMISSION ORDERS. 

The Commission has extended the effective date of its 
order in Case 7547, Theodor Kinddee Company vs. St. L 
& S. F. et al. from September 1 until September 10. 

The Commission in consolidated cases 7897, La Crosse 
Shippers’ Assn. et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al.; 8525, the same 
vs. the Ann Arbor et al.; 7897, the same vs. Ann Arbor 
et al.; and 8353, Madison Board of Trade vs. C. & N. W. 
et al., has canceled the order reopening Case 7897, ex- 
tended the time of the effective date of Case 8525, from 
September 1 until further order on rehearing, and has ex- 
tended the effective date of its order in Cases 7897 and 
8353 from September 1 until October 1. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


August 17, in I. and S. 1112, lumber from the Southeast, 
Sup. 52 to A. C. L. I. C. C. A2152, was suspended from 
August 18 until December 16. 


August 20, in I. and S. 1114, empty fish cars in express ser- 
vice, Airy’s Express Tariff I. C. C. No. C1249 was suspended in 
part from August 20 to December 18. 





August 20, in I. and S. 1113, wheat to Jackson and Meridian, 


in part from August 20 to December 18. 


NEW COMPLAINTS FILED. 


No. 8558. Milk and cream investigation. 

Petition of New York, Ontario & Western for modification 
of order. 

No. 8558. Milk and cream investigation. 

Petition of the Pennsylvania R. R., P. B. & W. and W. J. & 
W. S. Ask for the postponement of the effective date of the 
order and reargument. 

No. 9762. Helvetia Milk Condensing Co., Highland, IIl., 
elsewhere, vs. A. & V. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable L. C. L. and C. L. ratings on milk, 
condensed or evaporated, in Southern Classification No. 43. 
Asks for a cease and desist order and establishment of fourth 
class for L. C. L., sixth class for C. L., and minimum of 
36,000 pounds. 

No. 9763. The Batesville (Ark.) Excelsior Co. vs. 
et al. 

Against a rate of 60 cents on excelsior from Batesville to 
El Paso as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for maximum 
rates and reparation. 

No. 9764. Jonas & Sim Weil, Lexington, Ky., vs. C. M. & St. 
P. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on stock cat- 
tle from Sioux City, Ia., to Paris and Lexington, Ky. Asks 
for reparation. 

No. 9764, Sub. No. 1. 
Cc. M. & St. P. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on stock cattle 
going. Ask for reparation. 

No. 8558. Milk and cream investigation. 

Petition of Erie and Susquehanna Western for modification 
of order. 

No. 8558. Milk and cream investigation. 
Petition of the B. & O. for rehearing and reargument. 


and 


Mo. Pac. 


Simon Weil & Son, Lexington, Ky., vs. 


as in fore- 


No. 9765. Orange Rice Mill Co., Orange, Tex., vs. Texas & 
New Orleans et al. 
Against a rate of 20 cents on cleaned rice, C. L., from 


Orange to New Orleans as unjust and discriminatory in favor 
of mills at Lake Charles. Asks for a cease and desist order 
and removal of unjust charges. 

No. 9766. Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on flour and flour mill prod- 
ucts of all kinds, ineluding feed of all kinds, from Springfield 
to points. in llinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Ohio, Missouri and In- 
diana, and unduly discriminatory as compared with rates from 
New Ulm, Waseca, Winona. Sanborn, Mankato, Janesville and 
other competitive points in Minnesota. Asks for cease and 
desist order and reparation amounting to $5,719. 

No. 9767. Wausau Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., vs. C. 
& N. W. et al. 

Against a rate of 26 cents 
to Des Plaines, lll., as unjust and unreasonable. 
rate of 24 cents and reparation. 

No. 9768. Morris & Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
& San Francisco et al. 

Against a rate of. $1.01 on peanut oil fram Boswell, Okla., to 
Chicago as unjust* and unreasonable to the,_extent that it 
exceeded 40 cents. Asks for a reasonable rate and repara- 
tion amounting to $1,051.96. 

No. 9769. The Isaac Joseph Iron Co., Cincinnati, vs. Morgan’s 
Louisiana & Texas R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of $6.86 on scrap iron from Algiers, La., to 
Richmond as unjust and unreasonable to the extent that it 
exceeded a rate of $4.50 per net ton. Asks for reparation. 

No. 8558. Milk and cream investigation. 

Petition of the Lehigh & Hudson for a modification or sus- 
pension of the orders therein. 

No. 9771. George Ehrat & Co. et al., Chicago, vs. B. & O. et al. 

Against changes in rules, regulations and practices govern- 
ing the transportation of dairy products in refrigerator cars, 
effective March 20, 1915, as leading to unjust and unreason- 

able charges. Asks for a cease and desist order, maximum 
rates and rules, regulations and practices and reparation. 


on yellow pine from Laurel 
Asks for a 


vs. St. Louis 
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No. 9772. Andrew C. Martin, New York, vs. New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. 

Unjust and unreasonable demurrage charge on shipments 
of produce at Harlem River local station under the nationa] 
rules. Asks for a cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 9772, Sub. No. 1. Koester & Wieners, New York, vs. N. y 
N. H. & H. F 

Unreasonable demurrage charges on heater storage cars 
under national demurrage code. Asks for a cease and desist 
order and reparation. 

No. 9772, Sub. No. 2 
N. Y. N. H. & H. 
Same as foregoing. 
No. 9772, Sub. No. 3. New York and New Jersey Produce Co 
Ine., vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. i 
Same as foregoing. 


NN TTT renee, 
Do Business by Mail 


It’s wit" accurate lists of pects. Our catalogue 
contains vital information ~-. Mail Ldvertiaing, Also prices and 
gvantity on 6,000 national =2a:":ng lists. 99% guaranteed. Such as: 

War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs. 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. Foundries 

Shoe Retailers Doctors Farmers 

Auto Owners Axle Grease Mirs. Fish Hook Mfrs. 












J. & G. Lippman, Inc., New York, ys, 










Write for this valuable reference bcsk. Also prices and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 






1921 P Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Ross-Gould 


Miarnling 
Sr eee ie 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE.- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, III. 
















































TRAINED TRAFFIC MAN desires position to assist in 
handling traffic department of a live industry or commercial 
organization. Able to conduct a traffic department myself but 
prefer to work with some one else for a while. Will work for 
wages that suit you if the work I have to do suits me. Would 
be willing to locate with you if position offers good future. Can 
furnish best of references. E. P. 340, The Traffic World, Chi- 
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WANTED—Position in railroad freight traffic office, by man 
31 years old, college graduate, with ten years’ experience in 
checking and making rates and percentages. Minimum sal- 
ary considered, $150 per month. ABC-5, care Traflic World, 
Chicago. 














TRAFFIC EXPERT wants connection with large mer- 
cantile industry; 16 years’ experience; reliable and com- 
petent. References. Minimum salary $3,600. W. C. P. 
81 The Traffic World, Chicago. 









WANTED—Position as traffic manager, by married man, 31 
years of age. Twelve years’ experience and thoroughly famil- 
iar “a all traffic matters. G. B. P., 29, Traffic World, Chi- 
cago, i 










RAILWAY AGENT WANTED—An eastern railway is reor- 
ganizing its station forces on account of the draft and has two 











important vacancies in cities of two hundred thousand to three 
hundred thousand population, and several vacancies in cities of 
about fifty thousand poulation, with wages running from $89 t0 
$200 per month. These positions will go to middle-aged men 
who have had a number of years’ experience ‘and possess un- 
usual ability in connection with handling of traffic and office 





Write us in detail relative to your experience 
Replies 
Traffic 


organization. 
and convince us that you are the man for the job. 
will be treated strictly confidential. C. B. A. 17, Th 
World, Chicago. 











WANTED—General Yardmaster on railway handling « heavy 
volume of traffic. The draft has made it necessary to make 














some shifts in the yard organizations and we are in the mal- 
ket for a few live wires for supervising positions in yard work 
and at some of the large terminals. Our General Yardimasters, 
Yardmasters and assistants are paid from $125 to 200 pél 
month. We want men who have made reputations fo: them- 
selves in connection with reducing cost per car in yard switch- 
ing. Men of refinement who can deal diplomatically ‘ ith the 
public, officers of other railways and men of their own organl- 
zation. Write us in detail relative to your experience. Replies 
will be treated strictly confidential. K. K. R. 99, Th Traffic 





World, Chicago. 
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pments Stencil Your Shipments 


a tional 


- . Which is cheaper? To mark your shipments with 
. N.Y, smeary, hand-painted addresses, running the risk of 


= having mis-deliveries and dissatisfied customers—or 
aa to install the Ideal Stencil Machine, which will do 
es your marking neatly, quickly, accurately—saving time 

‘ trouble and dollars? 


vk, vs, 


Three Sizes -_ 
ae fe Ze IDEAL. 
ae: “The machine that safeguards shipments” The Chamber of Com- 
Z 


Cuts paper stencils at a speed of merce of the United 


more than ~ ae. naw. ee 
cheap paper. peration is simple, ° ° 
convenient. Visible, cutting, accu- States In a recent Bulletin 


No. $ Sine Ae rate, automatic. With the IDEAL 
on = 7. 


| : any ark eatl 1 
Stencil Machine. pee de es a urges shippers to 


=| Se STORE NOW 
No. 2 Size letter—cut ata wai = —_ 
a 


on No. 2 “IDEAL 
Stencil Machine. 


We want you to see—test—use— 
a this swift-working, time-saving Why Not Use Us? 

stencil cutting machine. In one of 

our sales offices, if convenient—in 

your own shipping room, if you 

prefer. Take the first step toward 

better marking of your shipments 

—write today for sample stencil 





and free book on shipping effi- Our facilities, including fireproof 
SA all Ideal Stencil Machine Co. buildings, sprinkler system, low in- 
dee = 20 Ideal Block, Belleville, Iil., U.S. A. surance, and no cartage on rail ship- 
Sales offices in the principal cities. ¥ F 
ments out of the city will enable us 
fidence to handle your St. Joseph and vicinity 
ago, Ill. 
arene business to your advantage. 
mercial 
self but 
“1/Every Case 
oe 
’ 1- 
St. Joseph Warehouse 
by man 
e in 
om a on and Cold Storage Co. 
aan the Commission SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
re mer: 
1d com- 
©. P, 
__|| Must Stand or Fall 
man, 31 . 
, On the conclusiveness of the 
J evidence. 
is reor- 
has two i . 
eles of When you need Statistical Data 
n $89 t0 for the proper presentation of 
ses UD your case, let us serve you. 
Re eae 
Traffic Special Service Department 
P P 
————— 
w heavy 7 RECEIVERS, FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTERS 
a make THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 
he I ° 
siaaters 505 Colorado Building, CO SRE AEP AS, SRE 
290 per 
suiteh- WASHINGTON, D. C. ALL COMMODITIES 
peo 
Replies 


Traffic 
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“PROBLEMS SIMPLIFI = 


This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
announcements of some of the livest and most progressive of such concerns in the country. They — cor- 
respondence from our readers and can help you if you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 
before them for solution. Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment, 


Minneapolis Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


GUST MeV TION | CARS A SPEALTY. 
Two WwW HOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage } El Paso. 
Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


620-533 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Bight Greovect warehouses on tracks of princi rall- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
t. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve aute 
for delivery. Write for further particulars. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRISUTORS 


Warenousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling 2 Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Lew- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 

GALVESTON, TEXAS 


—— 


oaniaNo CALIFORNIA siceitevio 
POOL CAR SERVICE | 
LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE @ 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


636 The Rookery Buliding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carioad Distributors. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing o., Chicago, Iil. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted Ser storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us, 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CoO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars set to our warehouses without charge. 

GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
vue Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
“ peny Expats” 
ST.JOSEPH = |; 
MERCHANDISD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 


CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent —s. for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries manne Bey the city at very reasonable prices. 


Floors for rent. 
INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 24-CAR SWITCH 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without ca . Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-826 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Import and export freight contraeters, transfer ané 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehou-<s. 


eel 
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‘DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS Continued 


John R. Walker R. W. Ropiequet 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
COMMERCE COUNSEL 
For Interstate Commerce and Public 


















Jean Paul Muller 


ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
420-424 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 










uthern Hardwood Traffie Association. liti Cases lnvelsing Fin al 
” Cooperage Traffic Association. Utilities Cost A and Comparisons, and other 
The Lumbermen’s Bureau. Murphy Bullding, East St. Louls, 11. _ a before State and Federal 


908-819 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C.| 506 Mermod & Jacoard Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 





THOMAS BOND 


Formerly Commerce Counsel for St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 


Cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and Public Service Commis- 
sions a specialty. 


Suite 1401 Central National Bank Bidg., 
St. Louis 


RAYMOND M. HUDSON 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
BOND BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Charles Conradis 


Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


John B. Daish 


Interstate Commerce Cases Only 


418-430 South Market St., Chicago 


602-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D. C. 506-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 










Bureau of Applied Economics 


Southern Bullding, Washington, D. Cc. Walter E. McCornack 
Transcription, Compilation, and Analysis 


of Data from Records of Interstate Com-| Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission. merce Commission; Counselor at Law Pr before o 8,80 Supreme Court u. 8. Court i 
Exhibits Prepared for Freight Claims, Supreme 
i «Rate Cases, Sulte 1555 First National Bank Bldg., Congressional” Commi wGoartarecuiiveDepartmena 
ouse- % : ederal Trade ~Commissi Interstate Commerce } 
duced References a. siciaitiatn: Sapetials Chicago, Ill Camaiten. Ghats On bud.” 
Be —— of Pay oe - =~ an au- 
0) ve treatise Federal regulation i 
2 Sts. E. HILTON JACKSON of interstate peperyintg and common carriers. E. J. M c V A N N 
eats Atieee eS Ly HARRY C. BARNES ATTORNEY AT LAW 
i 
. pron = 4 7 com mares Attonney ann SO Interstate Commerce Practice 
Interstate Commerce Commission, eS ae CHICAGO—No. 11 South La Salle St. 
eral Trade ommis Southera i; 
edermne Shipping Board CINCINNATI, OMIO" WASHINGTON, Dec,| WASHINGTON—701 Woodward Bullding. 
TION. SAMUEL D. WEAKLEY JOHN P. DEVANEY | 
ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE COUNSEL 
_— a CLIFFORD THORNE ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Ueility tnd “Pablle Bervioa_ Commissions aes LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 
Former Chief Justice of Special Counsel 
Inc.) for Alabama in litigation in Wederel Court with COMMERCE PRACTICE 
fe coe (1907-1914). Involving freight and Das | hate and Valuation Cases Lytton Bullding,| Suite 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bidg. ) 
Before Courts and Commissions. Chicago. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
ithout 1807-1812 Jefferson County Bank Building, ». = = , . 
—" BIRMINGHAM, ALA. . J. SHAY, Notary. 
prices. - ' 
vITCH BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 
RK 1630 First National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. ; ; 
an. M. W. Borders Luther M. Walter John 8. Burchmore ii i 
Insur- CORPORATION, INSURANCE Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission a 
noUses. AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS | ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 
E STS. 
— EDWARD E. McCALL 
. Counsel 
A. GEORGE V. S. WILLIAMS 
Attorney and Counselor at Law 
165 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES S. ALLEN (Former Member State of New York Public Service Commission) on 
Ine. a 
. IN CHARGE OF TRAFFIC MATTERS SPECIALTY — Interstate Commerce, Federal- 
Formerly with I C. C. and F YP i : 
_— “raftie Department Southern Ry. Co. Trade and Public Utilities Practice 
ed and 
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As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please mention thie paper in writing to attorneys 
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EFFICIENT TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


A statement of glittering generalities is of no value to a shipper in 
selecting a reliable and efficient route for his shipments. What the shipper 
wants are facts. 


THE FACTS ARE: 


The Clinchfield Railway has a short route from the Central West to the Carolinas 
and Southeast. 





The Clinchfield Railway has a superb roadbed, up-to-date equipment and easy grades 
thus insuring heavy train tonnage, which obviates the necessity of “setting out” cars to 
reduce train tonnage, with the consequent delays. ‘ 


The Clinchfield Railway by reason of the long distance telephone and telegraph with 
which all stations are connected the entire length of the line insures efficient tracing 
service. 






The Clinchfield Railway has practically no tunnel restrictions. All tunnels are of 
unusual size, which permit of the handling of -all large automobile, furniture, or vehicle cars 
now in use on any line. Machinery, tanks and other shipments of unusual size on open cars 
are handled without delay. 


The Clinchfield Railway handles shipments of unusual weight. The maximum : 
gross weight of car and loading which can be handled is 240,000 pounds. Sa ) 


The Clinchfield Railway has no large terminal points, thus the route is free from con- | 
gestions or conditions which tend to cause congestions. 


The Clinchfield Railway has traffic representatives at important places in the: 
North, South and West who will welcome the opportunity to demonstrate the transportation 
eficiency of the route. 


The Clinchfield Railway gives special attention to Claims, Tracing, Accuracy of Rate 
Quotations, and other traffic questions of interest to shippers. 


LET THE 
CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 
SERVE YOU 


THEO. DEHON, General Southern Agent J. W. BOTTORFF, General Western Agent 
Spartanburg, S. C. Cincinnati, Ohio 
J. J. CAMPION, Vice-President 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
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When You Ship Abroad 


The war has disarranged the ordinary channels of foreign commerce 
and has made necessary many changes in the methods of handling 
import and export business. You can overcome these adverse con- 
ditions by using Wells Fargo’s Foreign Service. 


We have our own offices or responsible representatives in all parts of 
the world. Our unquestioned responsibility and extensive connec- 
tions, make Wells Fargo’s foreign service peculiarly valuable to 
foreign trade. 


We issued through bills of lading and arrange marine insurance. 
Shippers invoices and drafts are collected at reasonable rates. 


Complete customs brokerage departments are maintained at NewYork, 
Chicago, San Francisco, New Orleans, El Paso, Seattle and Tacoma. 


Wells Fargo has its own offices in Shanghai and Manila for efficient 
handling of trade in the Far East. 


. 


Our organization will be found to be of great value as a forwarding 
and financing facility between American and foreign merchants and 
manufacturers, especially in connection with new accounts. More- 
over, it enables Wells Fargo to execute special commissions abroad. 


Rates for freight and express service quoted and information furnished. 
Wells Fargo will serve you with intelligence, tact and promptness. 


Wells Fargo & Company 


ei 


London Paris Shanghai Manila 





